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LONDON, SATURDAY, MARCH 16, 1844. FOURPENCE . 
“June convenience of Subscribers residing in remote places,the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly — stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the —_ oj — ns for the Stamped Edition 


for the Continent, for notless than Three Months, and in advance, are received by M. BaupRY, 3, 
the a to be paid in London, 28fr. or 14. 2s. the year. To other Countries, the postage in addition. 


alaquais, Paris, or at the Athenzeum Office, London. For France 


other Countries not requiring 
(JAMES HOLMES, TOOK's scount, CHANCERY LANE.} 





DOYAL _ ACADEMY of ARTS, TRAFALGAR GAR- 
R Square. 
NOTICE TO ARTISTS. 

f Painting. Poslete ure, or Azchipectune intended 
ane thtuing EXHIBITION at the KOVAL ACADEMY, 
must be sent in on “MONDAY, the 8th, tA by Six o’clock in the 
krening of TUE SSDAY, the 9th of APRIL next, after which 
time no work can possibly be tf, nor can any Works be 
received which have already been publicly exhibited. 

vl Works of Painting. Sculpture or Architecture, described 
the joint performance of several Artists, the first mentioned in 
the description will alone be entitled to a ticket of admission to 
th Babiiton Rerulations necessary to be observed may be ob- 
oyal Academ 
= HENRY HOWARD, RA. Sec. 
ible care will be taken of Works sent for Exhibi- 
sont but the Royal Academy will not hold itself accountable 
jn any case of injury or loss: nor can it undertake to pay the 
carriage of 2 ackage which may be forwarded by carriers. 
sod Drawings will be received on the South side of 
the tuling. and Sculpture on the Nort 
The of Works to be disposed of, may be communicated 
to the seretary. 


10) AMATEURS and. EXHIBITORS of of DIS- 
SOLVING VIEWS.—PAINTINGS on GLASS, for the 
above aye oras Transparent Pictures, executed in the first 
style, by an Artist accustomed to paint for_the principal public 
exhibitions, .—Apply to Mr. Miller, Artists’ Colourman, 56, Long 


INE PAINTING of THE CRUCIFIXION 

for SALE—undoubtedly by an Ancient Master. The mo- 

ment of offering the sponge on the reed, is the time chosen by 

the painter. Size, 38 inches by 28—Gentlemen desirous of in- 

specting it are requested to apply to Mr. W. Humphreys, Soli- 
citor, 67, Newgate-street. 


HE PENINSULAR HEROES. 
RS. HENRY GRAVES and COMPANY 
Have the honour to annonsce that they will exhibit in their 








On Moxpay Next, aie Genes THE Werk, 
The Grand Historical Picture of 
THE HEROES OF THE PENINSULA, 
J.P. KNIGHT, Esq. R.A 


rary, 19, Holles-street. 
ULL’S CIRCULAR FOR FEBRUARY, 
DESCRIBING ALL THE NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
Is now ready for the use of Subscribers to Bull's Libra’ It 
is likewise sent statis and and ont 0 free to FAMILIES, REA ING 
SOCIETIES, an BS, who may also desire to know 
the AD DVANTAGEOUSS SYSTEM and Terms on which the ag 
be regularly wg lied with whatever New and bn ge i 
Magazines, and Reviews they may desire for perusal, which i 
sent in any quantity to all parts of England, otland. 
and. Sent gratis ana | st free to orders addressed to Mr. Bull, 
English and poretgn Fu lic Library, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish- 
square, London. 


J. REID, BooxBinDER, 122, Fetter-lane, 


© = Fleet-st treet. —Every description of Binding executed 
with the greatest attention to durability and elegance, combined 
=e ope moderate scale of charges. Country orders promptly 


UROTECHNICUM, or Chemistry of the 
Noble Metals, as a source of wealth, derivable from the 
Mineral Kinedo om. Tuition-Premium 300 Guineas (gradatim), 











RTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION, for the Relief of Decayed sate their 
Widows and Orpbans. Instituted 1814. tection ohn y Royal 
Charter 1812. Under the immediate protection Cf 
Her Most Excellent Mets esty THE QU 
Patron—His Royal Highness RING a! ALBEIT ‘ .K. GC 
The Nobility, Friends, and Subscri lly in- 
formed, that the TW E ‘gy -NINTH ANNIVERSARY ‘ ESTI- 
a. _ cel b n Fy * Hall, on SATURDAY, 


at HOBENE HARRY INGLIS, Bart. M.P., in the chair. 
WILLIAM JOHN ROPER, Assistant Secretary. 


RTISTS’ BENEVOLENT FUND, for the 
Relief of their. Widows ond Orphans. Instituted 1810. 
Incorporated by Royal “ mua ty 


President—Sir JOIN EDWARD AUREN. oe Bart. F.R.S. 
ice- Presidents. 











od my of Sutherland, K. G, | Sir itohert Reel, Bart. ¥, P. 
of Ripon. Ben). B. Cabbell, Esq. F.R S. 
The Lord Wharncliffe. chard H. Solty. Esq. F-RS. 
Treasurer—C » Meee 


Scott, 
The ANNUAL Gina ‘MEETING of that’ branch of the 
fone, called the BENEVOLENT FUND, will be held at 
reemasons’ Tavern on WEDNESDAY, the 20th instant. The 
tint will be taken at T'wo o'clock precisely. 
JOHN MARTIN, Secretary. 
The ANNIVERSARY DINKER will be held on SATURDAY, 


y ll, 
The Right Hon. the Lord V lesoaat PALMERSTON i in the chair. 


ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY or LONDON. 
NOTICE is hereby given that the Exhibitions of Flowers 

and Fruit, in the Society's Garden, in the ensuing season, will 
take place on the following Saturdays, viz. May 18, June 15, and 
Fo 13. In addition to the regulations already ed, it 





6, Pall Mail, Noheat of Marche 
RT-UNION of LONDON.— 
Established 1837. 


4, Trafalgar-square, Charing-cross. 
aate Lust 'S for aot et year will positively CLOSE on 


SATURDAY, the | nst ae Ng ye will secsive a 
Line Eni ane, a E. from the Picture by C, 
PGASTLE OF isCitta'e 


Stanfield, 
to this, a L- = of Twenty-two Designs in Outline, made for 
the Society by Mr. H. C. Selous, and engraved by Mr. senty 
Moses, illustrative ‘of: The Pilgrim's Progress.’ The Outlines 
are now finished, and may be seen at the Office. ‘They will be 
delivered bana se r the yar? of prizes. 
GEORG oor Pe R.S. F.S.A.) 
S$ POCOCK, F.8.A. f Hon. Secs. 


AN SYCKS GLASS MEDIUM FOR OIL 


and, in addition 





Arcana of the highest intrinsic value and 
importance, oonieeel with proofs confirming the ancient 
theery and practice relating to this abstruse and rarely acquired 
octonse — for the studio of the a Experimentalist, 
Philoso) ical Inquirer. Letters. e-paid, addressed to 
Fhilocs emicus, 85, Soowgm-etpeet, will) meet with attention to 
the extent of a limited select fe 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 50, REGENT STREET, 
February 15, 1844. 
BONUSES DECLARED £529,306. 17s. 7d. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that all Per- 

sons who hold Policies in this Office, bearing date prior 

to the year 1834, may receive the present value of the Bonuses 

which have been added to their rolictes, & om application at the 

Head Caen, or to the Agents throngh m the licies were 
issu GEORG BEAUMON » Actuary. 











PAINTING.—This Medium, Roving been tried by Artists 
of the first eminence, is found to be the grand d for 





removing the existing evils of the Modern School ; namely, the 
destructive effects of Varnishes, Oils, and M‘Guelphs, as all 
pictures painted with hom, ry lose their transparency 
and brilliancy, and me horny. s potted, and dark-coloured; 
whereas those painted “with the Glass 3 Medium have a most bril- 
liant effect, and will =. found to remain perfectly unchanged, as 
its durability ca can only be compared to painting in enamel. 
Miller's Artists’ Colour Manufactory, 56, Long Acre, London. 


ECORATIONS FOR ROOMS, in every 
variety of elegant, Designs, eg ae the “ ENT K Al 

SOMINE. process, are painted only b 
House Painter and Decorator, No. 456, Wast ‘Tinos, “Trafa 
square. By this process Decorations have all the brilliance 
the finest distemper, or Fresco-Paintings, and are warrante 
stand washing over and over again with soap and water, = 
firmly as any oil paintings, whereas they will retain their bril- 
liant colour much longer. These Decorations are painted on 
Paper, and may be sent to all parts of the Country. 








has been resolved that the Judges be instructed. in making their 
wards, to take into consideration, whether the plants to be 
judged have been exhibited previously during the season. Full 
formation concerning these Exhibitions can be obtained upon 
application at2l, Regent-street. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, 


RIZE ESSAYS.—A Prize of dl. has been 
suved by the Rev. F. W. Hope, F.R.S., for the best 
7. e Natural History, Habits: and Peculiar Properties 
of RSIcaTOIY INSECTS, with reference chiefly to their 
prectical atility,an account of all the species hitherto employed 
as Vesicants, their relative value in respect to the quantity of 
CANTHARIDIN they contain, and notices of the Sonearenhe 
r works in which their properties are described 

Essays to be delivered at the Society’s Rooms, 17, Old Bond- 
ion, addressed to the President, with s sealed letter 














street, Lond 
and motto, on or weer the 2nd of December, 184 

ASECOND of 5/,. has also been ~ by the Rev. 
PW. oy a, ns “best Memoir on the Natural History of 
STYLOPS, to be drawn up from personal observation, with 
especial relerence to the Distinction of the Sexes. Mode of Pro- 
pagation and Early States of the Insects of that Genus. 

Transacrions.—A new Part, completing the 
Third Volume, with Plates, Indexes, &c., price 6s. 6d 

ProceEpinGs.—Part V., and the last Anniver- 
i, Address delivered by the edines, are also ready for 


livery. 
London: Longman & Co.; and H. Bailliére. 


DUCATION.— VACANCIES occur in an old- 
established and highly-respectable BOARDING SCHOOL, 

. miles south of London, conducted by a married Gentleman, 
life has been devoted to Tuition. The Pupils are care- 
educated for the public schools, professions, or commerce ; 
aegemulation i is encouraged and exertion stimulated _ i ie 
ad istribution of rewards. ‘The situation is very healthy, 
house large and convenient, and the treatment liberal. An 
fiustive library of religious, instructive, and amusing works 
Terovided for private reading. French, bya resident. The 
ae vary fi from 30 to 40 Guineas per annum. Parlour Boarders, 

- 63, St. Paul's Churchyard. 





Y ROYAL LETTERS PATENT.— 
Patronised by Her Majesty's Office of Woods, &c.—IM- 
PROVED LINING for WALLS of HOUSES. &c. The Patent 
Lining effectually protects every method of decoration either 
of paint or paper (and for which it is pre-eminentiy adapted) 
from damp in walls, and possesses many other substantial ad- 
vantages; unalterable by moisture its durability is guaranteed. 
References to parties in whose houses the patent has been em- 
loyed, and terms for materials or for fixing complete, obtained 
by letter or personally of the patentee, JOHN COLLARD 
DRAKE, at whose address extensive 4° be Sokwerwo of the patent 
may be inspected.—19, Elm-tree-road 


PRINCESS’S CONCERT ROOM, CASTLE. STREET, 
OXPFORD-STREET. 

MR. LOVER'S IRISII EVENINGS. 
R. LOVER will commence, on WEDNESDAY, 
the MARCH, his ILLUSTRATIONS of the NA- 
TIONAL CHaRACT ERISTICS and MELODY of his Country, 
qemerinn Notices of its ny | “Musical History, Sketches of 
Popular Character, Legendary Fragment, Song and Story,—not 
only those Songs which have acquired established popularity, 
but NEW ones, adapted to the beautiful National Airs of 
Ireland, hitherto unknown in England, eqgemapenied by such 

Anecdotes as will exhibit their origin and effect. 
ES open at parrqast Seven, to commence = Eight precisely. 
mission, 2s. ; Reserved Seats, 

aun kets and Reserved Seats to be had at the principal Music- 


HE Be QUARTERLY REVIEW. — 

ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming Number must 
be forwarded to the Publisher's by the Isth, and BILLS by the 
20th instant. 





John Murray, Albemarle street. 


HE ENGLISH REVIEW, and QUAR- 

TERLY JOURNAL of ECCLESIASTICAL and GENE- 

RAL LITERATURE. ApveRrtisEments will be received for 

insertion in the opening Number until the 2éth instant; and 
Bitts and Prospectuses until the 27th instant. 








ANSION HOUSE CLASSICAL, MATHE- 
= MATICAL, and COMMERCIA. ScHool, HamMMER- 
=e, conducted hy Mr. WM. WALKER.—At this Establish- 
oung Gentlemen are BS and carefully trained in 
oery branch of a liberal Education. ‘The domestic arrange- 
ments for the health and happiness ofthe Pu pils are such as the 
t anxious parent must approv The Premises are very 
and admirably adapted the Seboal-coom large ; the 
near! tories lofty and well ventilated; and the Play-ground 
A an paacre in extent. Terms moderate. e, and references 
forents of Pupils, and to Gentlemen educated by = 

he School is publicly dat 


Hey 


Te 


St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


OREIGN and COLONIAL QUARTERLY 
REVIEW.— ApvertisemMEnts for insertion in the next 
Number must be sent to the Publishers, Smith, Elder & Co. 65, 
Cornhill. on or before the 25th instant. 
jot RUSSELL SMITH publishes this day 
PA of his CATALOGUE, for 1844, (112 pages), of 
CHOICE, UsERUL. and CURIOUS BOOKS, marked at his 
aceustomed Co — : prices. a, may had eee ‘4 on appli- |b 
n rec: of six penny la’ ‘an 
Catton, OF 200% (hd Uoenptomstvest. Boke, Leeson. 














Ghratmas,“* SS 
A INVALID requiring COUNTRY AIR, 





ED UGED SUBSCRIPTION to CHUR- 
TON’S LIBRARY, 26, HOLLES-sTREET. 
d collection at this extensive "Library embraces 





. Medical superintendence, may he 
p Meee edical Practsioner (t M.D.), in . 
+» CATE O| 
; c Dendy, Ea 10, many advantages. A Waterloo- bridge. 


ff 





=: 








upwards of 25,000 volumes, which is now thrown open to those 
requiring the perusal of the Standard Works only, at the re- 
duced subscription of Three Guineas per annum, 





OWE, LEONARD & CO., AucTIONEERS 
p ComMIssion MERCHANTS, BOSTON, UNITED 
ST ATES. baving large and commodious Rooms, fitted up in the 
most suitable manner, offer their services to the London Tra 
for the sale of the following description of Articles, ra anythin 
in the same line :—Paintings—Engravings—Marble, Bronze, a and 
Alabaster Ornaments Antique and Rustic aw, TH 
Articles—London and Paris Fancy Goods—Birmingham and 
Sheffield Ware—Articles of Taste for the Drawing.room, Cabi- 
net, - Boudoir—and all Articles of Taste a irt 
A Catalogue or Advertiser will be published monthly, with the 
prices of Articles, wholesale or yetal affording the very best 
—— for otverticing such g 
Asency for any description of Manufactures or Goods respect- 
fully ‘solicited. and to which every attention will be given. 
Auction Sales as usual, to which consignments of Books or 
Articles of any pA -¥- are solicited. 
The most satisfactory references can be obtained on applica- 
tion to Mr. John Miller, Bookseller We ko! street, Covent- 
garden. HOWE, LEONARD & Co. 


° COLONISTS, AGRICULTURISTS, &e— 
rs. MARY WEDLAEE. Widow of the late Mr. THOMAS 

WEDL AKE. of the y an 
plement Manufactory, established forty 3 years, at Horpebares, 
near Romford, Essex, and of 118, FENCHURCH-STRE NDON, 
begs to inform the friends of her late Husband that she ‘coptinnes 
to Manufacture all kinds of Agricultural Implements, for the 
invention of which he was so often honoured with the medals of 
the Royal Society of Agriculture, and which obtained for him so 
high a distinction — tee Farmers of England and British 
Colonists. Being assis men of talent in the Manufacture 
of these satlclon’ she ie in hoes of deserving the high repute 
this Establishment has so long enjoyed, and now solicits respect- 
fly a continuance of the patronage of the numerous friends of 
herlate husband. The following articles, made in a very superior 
manner, are kept on sale at the London Warehouse, ‘18, Fen- 
church-street, viz. 
Patent Hay-making Machines | Subsoil Ploughs 
Winnowing Machines orse-power and 
ashing Machines 








Hand- 


ressin achines Thr: 
Patent paf-cutting Machines Petes | Berne § Rakes 
Oil Cake C Sear 
Double-action T urnip Cutters Drills. of Pall kinds 
Flour at Park Fencings, Hurdles 
Bean Mills Furnace Bars 
Railway Wheels, Vacuum/ Cast ren Horse Racks 


um ps 
Patent Essez-Ploughs, 30 ait-| Staves. Fenders 
ferent s *,* Castings to. any pattern 
t@ For a more detailed a. -. —- and Shaw's Farmer's 
44. 
Please to be particular i in “the ion MARY WEDLAKE, 


118, FENcHURCH-STREET, Lonpon; or ORIGINAL IRON Foun- 
pry, Horncucercn, Essex. 





3, Great Tne LiF 
HE SUBSCRIBERS TO THE LIFE 
AND T Imes OF FREDERICK Oy GREAT, 
Edited by THOMAS CAMPBEL 
Are requested to take ~~ that the Tirkb and FOURTH 
VOLUMES, completing the work, are now ready for delivery ; 
oan are advised to give their otders without delay to their re- 
qqectes oaneetiers, for the completion of their sets, to prevent 
isappointmen 
i sary Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlhorough-street. 


PINDAR WITH ENGLISH NOTES. 
Just published, in 8vo. extra cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


INDARI CARMINA, od Gdem Textes 
Bockutanti: Pars Secunda, continens O s Pyt 
Notas quasdam Anglice scriptas adjecit GULIELMUS ULES 
Adtator bus KESLEY, A.M., Regie Schole Etonensis e Magistria 


The OLYMPIAN ODES to be had separately, price 7s. 6d. 


e two “ ether in one vol 
Eton: printed and sold by E. P. Williams; and at the Eton 
Warehouse, 5, Bridge-street, Blackfriars (5 doors from Fleet~ 
ndon, 
a oe Cosalague of the ‘Eron Scuoon Books’ forwarded by 
post gra 
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Sales bp Auction. 
MESSRS. BLACK & ARMSTRONG'S STOCK OF 
BOOKS, LEASE OF PREMISES, FIXTURES, 
Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL on the Premises, 8, Wellington- 
street North, Strand, on FRIDAY, March 22, and 7 following 


‘HE REMAINING STOCK of FOREIGN 

BOOKS of the late Firm of Messrs. BLACK & ARM- 

STRONG ; together with the valuable Lease of the House and 
Premises. Shop Fixtures, &c. 


MACUACELAN, STEWART & CO., Edinburgh, , will offer by 
— on’ THURSDAY, 28th of March, and following 


tHE LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN 
sting of seve eral, Thonsand Volumes of Books in 

RAL HisT IRY, MEDICINE, and GENERAL LIT ERATORE: 
also_an extensive Collection of MINERALS. amounting to 
nearly three thousand specimens, Cabinet of Shells, &c. &c. 

The following are a few of the Books —viz. the Works. of 
Block, Knip, La ventens, AED Audebert et Vieillot. Cuvier, 
Papillons er Europe, Deuchar’s Etchings, Lye’s Saxon Dic- 
tionary, sets of Edinburgh Philosophical ournal. Annales des 
Sciences Nature es, Brewster's Encyclopadia, and many others 
equally valuable. 

Catalogues to be had of Mr. Rodd, Great Newport-street, 
London, and orders, addressed to the Auctioneers in Edinburgh, 
will be stric tly atter ended to. 


THE WORKS OF H, P. BRIGGS, ESQ. R.A. DECEASED. 
Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON geprecteal inform the Nobi- 
lity and Public that they will SELL t UCTION, at their 
Great Room, King-street, St. James’ s-aquare, on THURSDAY, 

April 25, and “— p following days, at 1 o’c loc - precisely, 

y order of t D Executor: 

HE FINISHED PICTURES and 
SKETCHES of that highly talented member of the Royal 


Academ 
HENTY PEYRONNET BRIGGS. Esq. R.A., Deceased. 
Comprising four Historical Gallery Pictures, and four smaller 
y~ toy finished Portraits of celebrated Public Characters and 
Authors ; some Fancy Portraits, besides many Sketches in Oils; 
a large collection of Studies and Sketches on paper, and. memo- 
randa for his different works; a few Portraits and Subjects by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Northcote e, &c.; a small collection of 
s on Art and Books of Prints, and Italian, French, and 
English Prints in the portfolio; also three Lay Figures, and a 
very complete collection of Painter's Implements in very nice 
condition, besides suits and fragments of Ancient Armour. 


FOREIGN 
&e. 


2 ao 











TO ADVERTISERS. 
HE GREAT WESTERN ADVERTISER 


a Weekly Commercial Journal for the West of Maciand, 
which has hitherto appeared fortnightly, will henceforth be 
a soy every Saturday. 

s Paper is conducted on the plan of the * North British 
Advertiser™ and the * Midland Counties Herald,’ and has a gua- 
ranteed selected circulation, chiefly gratuitous, of 

9,000 COPIES!!! 
extending throughout the Counties of GLOUC ESTER, WILTS, 
DORSET, DEVON, oN. ALL, HEREFORD, 
MONMOUTH, and those of SOUTH WALES. 
Sk is furnished, throughout the above district. 
. Toall respectable Members of the Legal rr 
3 To the poste Offices, News-rooms, Hotels, and Commer- 
cia 
3. To Magistrates, Public Functionaries, and to many of the 
Clergy: Gentry, Medical Men, Merchants, and respect- 
‘radesmen ; an 
4. To "the leading Professional Firms, the principal Hotels, 
and the Public Offices in London. 
In addition to the gratuitous circulation, it is supplied for a 
subscription of 10s. 6d, per annum, payable in advance. 
Publishing Ouiee, 8, Bridge- street, Bristol. 
London Age 
Mr. COOTE, at the office of Mr. Hentsch, Accountant, 
17, Res Boswell-court, Sa s Inn. 
Mr. S. DEACON, 3. Walbr 
MOND, x. Lombard-street 
Mr. Cc. “MITCHELL, I ted Lion-court, Fleet- street. 
THOMAS, Catherine-street, Strand. 
aie have likewise been appointed in all the principal towns 
in oe. West of England, and at Edinburgh, Glasgow, Liverpool, 
and Bir 








BOND'S ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 
CONCISE VIEW of ANCIENT GEO- 
GRAPHY, with Biographical, Chronological, and His- 

torical Notes; and Seven neat Illustrative Maps: designed as 
an easy introduction to the Rev. Dr. Butler's ‘ Sketch of Ancient 
Geography :’ with the Names of Persons and Bias carefully 
accented to direct the Pronunciation. By W. H. BOND, of 
— s College, Cambridge. Second Kaition: 12mo. ; with 
‘aps, dto., 4s. 6d. sewe 
London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


BIBLE AND 





RE-ISSUE OF DR. ADAM CLARKE’S 
COMMENTARY. 
a ay in imperial 8vo. embracing all the learned and 
icious Emendations and Corrections of ithe Author, Part I. 
price 2s., and also Vol. - price 245. in clot 

N bpf and VERY ACCU RATE EDITION 
ADAM CLARKE’S COMMENTARY the 

HOLY SCRIPTOR bus 


ConDITIONS OF i BLICATION.—A Part will be published 
every certalgnt until the whole is oom leted, in Sixty Parts, at 
2s. each; also, for the convenience ‘amilies, an Edition in 
Volumes over Three Months, bound | it cloth; Vols. 1 and 2, at 
24s. each; Vols. 3 to 6, at 20s. each. Vork is printed so as 
to bind in Six V olumes—may be depended on for correctness, 
the Doctor having the whole ready for press a short time before 
he died, and in that finished state it is now presented to the 

‘ub! 

Tes desirous of becoming Subscribers are requested to 

apply t to the Publisher, or to the Bookseller they are in the habit 

ae ing with in their own neighbourhood. 
London: published by assignment of the Executors of Dr. 
Adam Clarke, for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside. 


auseues GEOGRAPHY OF THE GLOBE. 
ixth Edition, 12mo. 4s. 6d. roan lettered, , 
= GEOGRAPHY of the GLOBE; contain- 
a Description of its several Divisions of Land and 
Water, it eentactaree. Population, Products, &c. To which 
are added, Problems on the Terrestrial and C ‘elestial Globes ; F 
and a series of Questions for pamgination. Designed for t 
use of Schools and Private Families. By JOHN OLDING 
BUTLER. Sixth Edit., me to 1844, ws. ROWBOTHAM. 
80. 








Butler's Questions in Roman History ; closely 
accommodated to the Abridgment of Goldsmith’s Roman — 


tory; witb Geographical Illustrations and Maps: to which a 
prefixed, Sketches of the go Customs, and Institutions of 
the Romans. 12mo. 5s. 

London ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co.; and Harvey & Darton. 








ne HI E 
st published, i in » 3 vols. 


8vo. 

HE WISTORIC AL G EOGRAPH Y of 
ARABIA; or, the Patriarchal Evidences of Revealed Re- 

A Memoir, with illustrative Maps, and an Appendix, 
containing Translations, pein = Laueneoer and Glossary of the 
Hamyaritic Inscriptions rec discovered in Hadramant. 
By the Kev, CHARLES FORSTER. B.D., one of the Six 
Preachers in the Cathedral of Christ, Canterbury, and Rector 
of Stisted, Essex, Autbor of ‘ Mahometanism U uveile 
“ They call their lands after their own names Psalm xlix. 11. 

London: Dunean_ & Malcolm, 37, | Paternoster-row. 


BONNYCASTI. E's ; ME 


ligion, 


YSURATION —BY MAYNARD. 
A*™! INTRODUCTION to MENSURATION 





and PRACTICAL GEOMETRY; with ba5, containing | 


the reason of every rule. By JOHN BONNYCASTLE. _ Nine- 
teenth edition, corrected and improved by Ss. SMAYNARD. 
12mo. 4s. 6d. roan 

A Key to ditto. 12mo. 4s. roan. 

London: Longman & Co. ;.T. Cadell; Riviastons ; iJ Memiiten 
& Co.; Whittaker & Co.; Duncan & ‘Co. ; Soute 3 C. 
Dolman ; Cowie & Co.; Houlston & Co.; B. Felloges: “Sher- 
wood & Co. ; and Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 

Edinburgh : Oliver & Boyd. Liverpool: G. & J. Robinson. 

Of whom may be had, 
Bonnycastle’s Introduction to Algebra. 18th 
edition. corrected and improved by Maynard. 12mo. 4s. bound. 
Key to ditto. 12mo. 4s. 6d. roan. 
Bonnycastle’s Scholar’s Guide to Arithmetic. 17th 
edition. corrected by Rowbotham. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

A Key to ditto. 12mo., 4s. 6d. bound. 

Bonnycastle’s Treatise on Algebra. 2nd edition, 
2 vols. 8vo. 25s. boards, ‘ = 

Bonnycastle’s Introduction to Astronomy. A New 
edition, by Professor Young. 12mo., 9s. cloth. 


| means of which Learners may be assisted in commi 





CMan. 16 
Just published, 8vo. 2s. 


HE ADVANCE OF SCIENC i “AN 
FECT iBiL ry. OF ITS PROFESSORS,” ND PER. 
By JO OHN H. GOLDSMITH: 
ea _ Lon on: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
Second Edition. enlarged and improved, 4s. cloth eta 
(THE BROMSGROVE LATIN RAMMAR 
by the Rev. G. JACOB, M.A. 
Grammar School of King Edward Sixth. ‘romana octee Of the 
London ; Simpkin, Marshall 1 & ¢ 


DR. HODGKIN’S GREEK ACCIDENCE, 
SKETCH of the GREEK ACCIDENCE, 


arranged in a manner convenient for transcription ; 


ity JOHN HODGRIN, M.D. Second wmtog 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co, 


\ N HITTAKER’S IMPROVED EDITIOys 
of PINNOC ¥ S CATECHISMS relatir 
1smo., price 9d. each na to GRAMMAR 
English German Latin C 
French Italian Spanish =. 
N.B. Care should be taken to order WuHittTaker’ 
Epitions of the Carecuisms and Historigs, ne IuPnoren 
universal popularity, unprincipled attempts have been Made 
substitute works of a somewhat similar appearance, 1 
Whittaker & Co. having expended very large sums upon 
 Seheogpert of the copyrights, and neving by the successive |s. 
»ours of numerous eminent writers perfected the various book, 
to the very latest state of science and history, and re; red 
them, by copious additions, as complete as Hk Mr works 
can be, are determined to protect their Property, and at the 
same time to prevent the public from being imposed upon by 
spurious imitations. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London, 





memory. 
2s. 6d. sewe 








On Wednesday next, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


A TRANSLATION OF THE 


POEMS 


AND BALLADS 


OF SCHILLER. 


With a LIFE of the AUTHOR. 
By SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, Bart. 
Wm. Bracxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Just published, and ready at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 24s. cloth, 
A NEW 
SPIRIT OF THE AGE. 


Containing Critical Essays and Biographical Sketches of Literary and other Eminent 
Characters of the Present Time. 


Edited by R. H. HORNE, Esq. 


Author of ‘ Orion,’ ‘ Gregory the Seventh,’ &c, &e. 


The volumes are illustrated with Engravings on steel, from new and original portraits of Dickens, Tennyson, Carlyle, 
Wordsworth, Talfourd, Browning, Southwood Smith, and Miss Martineau. 


In the biographical sketches the I 
anecdotes. The criticisms are entirely on abstract grounds. 
Editor's Preface. 


Aditor has carefully excluded all disagreeable personalities and all unwarrantable 
lie may be often wrong, but it is with a clear conscience.’"= 


Among the Contents will be found :— 


CAPTAIN 
MRS. 
W. S. LANDOR, 


CHARLES DICKENS. 
LORD ASHLEY. 
SOUTHWOOD SMITH. 
SIR E. L. BULWER, 
ALFRED TENNYSON, 
SHERIDAN KNOWLES, 
WM. MACREADY, 
THOMAS INGOLDSBY, 
W. UH. AINSWORTH, 
T. B. MACAULAY, 

G. P. R. JAMES. 

MRS. GORE, 


THOMAS HOOD, 
THEODORE 


MRS, 
DR, PUSEY. 
MRS. 
MISS E. B. 


NORTON. 


London: SmitH, ErperR & Co. 6 
Edinburgh ; CUMMING, Dublin; GRAPEL, Liverpool ; 


BELL & BRADFUTE, 


MARRYAT. 
TROLLOPE, 


WILLIAM AND MARY 


HOOK. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU. 


JAMESON, 


SERJ. TALFOURD. 


BARRETT. 


REV. SYDNEY SMITH. 

A, FONBLANQUE, 

DOUGLAS JERROLD. 

HOWITT, W. WORDSWORTH. 

LEIGH HUNT. 

ROBERT BROWNING. 

J. W. MARSTON. 

MRS, SHELLEY. 

THOMAS CARLYLE. 

REY. R. MONTGOMERY, 

BANIM, AND THE IRISH 
NOVELISTS, ETC. ETC. 





5, Cornhill; 
and ROBERTSON, Glasgow. 








In a large vol. 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts and Plates, 15s. in cloth, 


THE 


CYCLOPADIA OF POPULAR MEDICINE. 


By KEITH IMRAY, M.D. M.R.CS. Ed. 


Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh, &c. 





* All persons for whose guidance the present Cyclopzdia is designed may consult it with the most perfect confidence. 


The descriptions of disease are sufficiently plain to be understood by any layman of moderate intellect ; 
in simple language, devoid of technical terms; the most prominent. symptoms are alone dwelt upon, and 
much as possible, carefully avoided; the rules of treatment are judiciously laid down—the counse 
observant physician ; in a word, we would say that the ‘ Cyclopadia’ is an excellent manual of the practice 


translated into the vernacular."—Pro. Medical Journal. 


“Dr. Imray’s book is intelligibly and clearly written, and is worth ten thousand of those 
Instructors that it would be difficult not to detect in some corner or other of almost every country house. — 
“* This appears to us to be a valuable work, well adapted to the purpose for which it is intended.”—C ‘hurch 


Magazine. 
“ We 





tiously r 


England Quarterly Review. 


1 this book as the best and only one that will supply, in all respects, t) 
scientific treatise on popular medicine, which has long been felt by those to whom this work is addressed. 


they are 

theories a # 
Is of an experienced 
of medicine, 


ordinary Family Medica 
»_— Examintt. 
of Englan 


the want of 
Church § 


“There are in almost every page some useful hints and advice, that cannot fail to be of great advantage to all wy 


London: Simpkin, MarsHaLL & Co. 


consult the volume,”—(luve. 
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N° 8555] 
~ NEW WORKS 


NOW READY. 





1. 
Mr. Brantz Mayer's New Work: on Mexico. 
With 160 Engravings. 


MEXICO AS IT WAS AND IS. 


By BRANTZ MAYER, 
Secretary to the United States Legation to that Country in 
1841 and . 
1 yol. 8vo. copiously and beautifully illustrated with En- 
gravings on Wood and on Copper, 16s. cloth gilt. 
2. 
President Edwards’ Works. 


New and complete Edition. 


THE WORKS OF PRESIDENT 
EDWARDS: 


Areprint from the Worcester Edition, with valuable Addi- 
tions, and a copious General Index. 4 vols. roy. 8vo. 2/.16s. 


#,* This is the first complete Edition of Edwards’ Works. 
See Dr. Robinson’s notice of it in ‘ Bibliotheca Sacra,’ show- 
ing that this is the only one entitled to confidence. The 
General Index adds greatly to its value. 


3. 
MR. DUER’S 
TREATISE ON INSURANCE. 


1 vol. 8vo. 12s. 


4. 
New Work by the Author of ‘Mysteries of Paris.’ 


MATILDA ; 


Or, MEMOIRS OF A YOUNG LADY. 
By EUGENE SUE. 
Translated from the French. 1 vol. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


5. 
The Mysteries of Paris. 
New and improved Translation, 
THE MYSTERIES OF PARIS. 
By EUGENE SUE. 
Translated by HENRY C. DEWING, Esq. 
Complete in 1 vol. royal 8vo. 9s. cloth. 
+,* This translation is faithfully and elegantly executed. 


It gives all the passages entire which are omitted in the 
other edition. 


6. 
Perkins’ Nestorians, Third Importation. 
EIGHT YEARS’ RESIDENCE 
AMONG THE 
NESTORIAN CHRISTIANS IN 
PERSIA. 
la By the Rey. JUSTIN PERKINS, 
Missionary of the American Board of Commissioners. 
Royal 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, plain and 
coloured, 18s. 
7 


Norton’s Evidences of ¢ hristianity, complete. 
ON THE GENUINENESS OF THE 
GOSPELS. 


By ANDREWS NORTON. 
Complete in 3 vols. 8vo. 48s. 
at The Second and Third Volumes may be had sepa- 
Y, price 32s, 
: 8. 
Silliman’s Journal of Science, No. 93. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
SCIENCE AND ART. 


No. 93, 7s. 6d. 


* . 

hag Swent -three valuable papers on Optics, 
2» sineralo i i . 

Magnetism, dec. rode ossils, Botany, Chemistry, Comets, 





9. 
AMERICAN PERIODICALS. 


NEW ENGLANDER, January, 4s. 6d. 

oe eae JOURNAL of MEDICAL SCIENCE, January, 
7s. 6d. 

NEW YORK JOURNAL of MEDICINE and SURGERY, 
January, 5s. 

THE DIAL, January, 3s. 6d. 

MERCHANT'S MAGAZINE, Jan. and Feb., 2s. 6d. each. 

KNICKERBOCKER, February, 2s. 6d. 

METHODIST QUARTERLY REVIEW, January, 5s. 

DEMOCRATIC REVIEW, Jan. and Feb. 2s. 6d. each. 


10. 
Prof. Tucker's Statistical View of the United 


States. 


PROGRESS OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


In POPULATION and WEALTH in FIFTY YEARS, as 
exhibited by the Decennial Census. By GEO. TUCKER, 
Prof. of Polit. Econ. Univ. of Virginia. 1 vol. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 
*,* This is a work of laborious research, and of great value. 


11. 
Gliddon’s Egypt, Third Importation. 
ANCIENT EGYPT: 


Her Monuments, Hieroglyphics, and History. By GEORGE 
GLIDDON, Esq., late U.S. States Consul at Cairo. 
8vo. with numerous Plates, sewed, 1s. 6d. 
*,* In the usual shape this valuable work would cost half- 
a-guinea. 
12, 


HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


8vo. 21s. 





a 
Mr. Audubon's splendid Work on the Quadrupeds 
of North America. 


THE QUADRUPEDS OF NORTH 
AMERICA. 


To be completed in Twenty Numbers, imperial folio, each 
Number containing four folio Plates, accurately and beauti- 
fully coloured from nature, many of them of the size of life. 
The letter-press will be given in the last Number. 

*,* The Plates of the first Number may be seen at the 
Publishers’, where orders are received, or through any 
Bookseller. 

2 


Audubon'’s Birds of America, complete. 


THE BIRDS OF AMERICA, 


From Drawings made in the United States and their Terri- 
tories. By JOHN JAMES AUDUBON, F.R.SS.L. & FE. &e. 
&ec. In 100 Numbers (each containing four pages of Mlus- 
trations, carefully coloured from Nature, reduced from the 
larger work), forming 10 vols. imp. 8yo.—To be published in 
July. 


3. 
Barnes’ Notes on the Book of Job. 


NOTES ON THE BOOK OF JOB. 


By the Rey. ALBERT BARNES. 
In 2 vols. 12mo. uniform with Notes on the New Testament. 
*,* This will be first published in England, and therefore 
will be copyright. 


4. 
PROFESSOR STUART ON THE 
APOCALYPSE. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. 


*,* The learned Professor has been engaged nearly twenty 
years upon this important work. It will be a copyright 
edition in England. 


THE HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES’ EXPLORING 
EXPEDITION, 


Under the direction of Government. 
With numerous Illustrations.—In preparation. 


London: WILEY & PUTNAM, 6, Waterloo-place. 
(Removed from Stationers-hall-court.) 





HE SONG OF THE SHIRT (originally pub- 

lished in * PUNCH"); written by THOMAS HOOD, and 

set to Music by J. H. TULLY, is published this day, price 2s.6d. 

*,* A copy of the above may be obtained, free of expense, in 

any part of the country, by enclosing, with the address, a post- 
office order for 2s. 6d., or 30 postage stamps. 

Published at the Punch Office, 194, Strand; and C. Jefferys 

& Co. Soho-square. 





With the approval of the Lords Commissioners of Her 
Majesty's Treasury. 
Now ready, in demy 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, with Maps, 
EOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS on the 
VOLCANIC ISLANDS visited during the Voyage of 
H.M.S. BeaGue, together with some brief Notices on the Geo- 
logy of Australia and the Cape of Good Hope. 
Being the Second Part of the Geology of the Voyage of the 
Seagle under the command of Capt. Fitzroy, R.N. 
: By CHARLES DARWIN, Esq. M.A. F-R.S. 
Vice President of the Geological Society, and Naturalist to the 
Expedition, 
Recently published, by the same Author, 
In demy 8vo. price 15s, cloth. illustrated with Map and Woodcuts, 


art the First 


o 
The GEOLOGY of the VOYAGE of the 
BEAGLE; being the STRUCTURE and DISTRIBUTION of 
CORAL REEFs. 
London; Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


Just published, in 1 vol. 12mo. price 5s. cloth, 
ESTERN AFRICA, its CONDITION, and 
CHRISTIANITY the MEANS of ITS RECOVERY. 

By D. J. EAST. 

The venerable Thomas Clarkson, in a letter to the Author, 
says—‘ The analysis of your book embraces almost all the ics 
relating to Africa worthy of notice, and if these are well handled. 
as | have no doubt they will be, will form a very valuable and 
useful work.” 

Sir T. F. Buxton, Bart.—“ I have read with great attention the 
analysis of your forthcoming book, with which | am much 
please 

Houlston & Stoneman, 65, Paternoster-row, London. 
Just published, and may be had of all Booksellers, in feap. 8vo. 
price 6s. 6d. J 
HE SABBATH COMPANION ; being Essays 
‘ on First Principles of Christian Faith and Practice: de- 
signed especially for the use of Young persons. 
Canon of St. Paul's, and Vicar of St. Bride's, London. 

“In this neat and compact little volume the author has em- 
braced nearly all the main subjects which would naturally sug- 
gest themselves for a Sabbath evening's meditation, and has 
treated them with his usual force and felicity.”.—The Church- 
man’s Monthly Review, February, 1844, 

* These Essays will be founda useful help to private devotion ; 
plain, earnest, devout, and each subject so treated, as to sug- 
gestive of further inquiry by the reader. A mind properly dis- 

sed will hardly find it possible to close the volume without 

eeling that it has made advances in the road of true piety.” — 
John Bull, March 9, 1844. 
London: Bowdery & Kerby, 190, Oxford-street. 


Albert Durer, 


The original Wood-blocks 
of Atzert Durer’s cele- 
brated and rare Work known 
as his Small Passion of Jesus 
Christ (Figure Passionis 
Domini nostri Jesu Christi) 
having recently come to 
light, it is purposed to re- 
publish the whole Series of them, with appro- 
priate Passages from the Scriptures, under ‘the 
Title of Events in the Life of Hesus Christ, 
together with a brief History of these Engrav- 
ings, and some Account of the Author of them ; 
to be Edited by Henry Core, Assistant Keeper 
of the Public Records. 

It is found that the Improvements in modern 
Printing enable Impressions to be taken deci- 
dedly superior to the average of the old Im- 
pressions, and oftentimes to equal the finest 
Impressions of the earliest Period. 

It may be confidently stated that the present 
Edition, in all its Details of Printing, Paper, and 
Binding, will be superior to any preceding 
Editions. 

Plain Copies of the 37 
Tinted Copies, 1/. 10s. 6d. Some Copies will be 
printed on Vellum, price 3/. 3s., the number 
being strictly limited to the number of Sub- 
seribers, whose Names will be printed in their 
Copies. . 

Bindings in Velvet and Leather, appropriate 
to the early part of the Sixteenth Century 
(a.p. 1510), the date of the Wood-blocks, will 
be prepared. ; 

Copies will be issued at the before-mentioned 
prices in Leather. For the Velvet Binding, with 
Silver Bosses, there will be an extra Charge of 
1/. 11s. 6d. 

Subscribers’ Names will be received by Mr. 
Joseph Cundall, 12, Old Bond Street; Mr. 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly ; and Mr, 
George Bell, 186, Fleet Street. 
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Cuts, price 1/. 1s, 
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New Elusirvatey orks 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION 


By Messrs. Loneman, Brown, GREEN, 
AND LoNGMANS. 





The Illuminated Books of the 
Middle Ages. 


A HISTORY OF 
ILLUMINATED BOOKS, 


FROM THE FOURTH TO 
THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


By Henry Noext Humrureys. 


Illustrated by a Series of magnificent Specimens, consist- 
ing of an entire Page, of the exact Size of the Original, 
from the most celebrated and splendid Mss. in the Imperial 
and Royal Libraries of Vienna, Moscow, Paris, Naples, 
Copenhagen, and Madrid;—from the Vatican, Escurial, 
Ambrosian, and other great Libraries of the Continent ;— 
and from the rich Public, Collegiate, and Private 1 ibrarics 
of Great Britain ; superbly printed in Gold, Silver, and 
Colours. (Part I. on April 30th. 


The work will be issued in Monthly Parts, each Part, 
containing Three Plates, with Descriptions, Imperial 
Quarto (15 in. by 11), splendidly printed, in gold, 
silver, and colours, in accurate fac-simile of the origi- 
nals, 12s. 

Larce Paper, on Half Imperial (21) in. by 15), to pre- 
vent folding the large Plates, 21s. 

A few Copies will be printed ox VeLLum, and the bright 
parts of the gold burnished, APPEARING ACTUALLY A 
Lear oF THE ORIGINAL MS. 42s. 

*,* Those who wish to possess C opies on Vellum ver 

‘and their Names to their Book 3, for i li 

transmission to Messrs. LONGMAN AND Co. 


*,% Part I. will contain a specimen from a large folio 
volume of great splendour and historical interest (the sub- 
ject 15 inches by 12), and two other beautiful specimens, of 
somewhat smaller dimensions. 


II. 
The Pencil of Nature. 


A COLLECTION OF GENUINE 
SPECIMENS OF THE NEW 
ART OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 


IN MOST OF ITS BRANCHES ; 

From Plates actually obtained by the Action of Light, 
executed with the greatest care, entirely by Optical and 
Chemical Processes. 

By H. Fox Tatsort, Esq. 

*,* To be published in Ten or Twelve Monthly Parts, 
each containing Four Plates, with descriptive letter-press, 
Ato. 15s. (Part 1. carly in April. 





III. 
Gray and Mitchell’s Ornithology. 


THE GENERA OF BIRDS; 


COMPRISING 


THEIR GENERIC CHARACTERS, A NOTICE OF THE 
HABITS OF EACH GENUS, AND AN EXTENSIVE 
LIST OF SPECIES, REFERRED TO THEIR 
SEVERAL GENERA. 


By Georce Rovert Gray, 
Senior Assistant of the Zoological Department, British 
Museum; 

And Author of the ‘ List of the Genera of Birds,’ &ec. 
Illustrated with about Three Ilundred and Fifty Imperial 
Quarto Plates, 

By Davip Witxiam Mitrcnert, B.A. F.LS. 

(Part I. on April 30th, 


To be published in Monthly Parts, at 10s. Gd. each; each 
Part to consist generally of Four Imperial- -Quarto coloured 
Plates and Three plain, and accompanying Letter-press,— 
giving the Generic Characters, short Remarks on the Habits, 
and a List of Species of each Genus as complete as possible. 
The uncoloured Plates will contain the Characters of all the 
Genera of the various Sub-families, consisting of numerous 
details of Heads, Wings, and Feet, as the case may require, 
for pointing out their distinguishing characters.—The work 
will not exceed Fifty Numbers. 

*,* Names of Subscribers are received at the Publishers, 
Messrs. LONGMAN AND Co. Paternoster-row, London; and 
by all Booksellers. 





London ; Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 





NEW WORKS printed for 
Lonoman, Brown, Green, AND LONGMANS. 


I. Just ready: 
ELEMENTS of NATURAL HISTORY, for 


the Use of Schools and Young Persons; comprising the 
Principles of Classification, interspersed with amusing and 
instructive orgnet Accounts of the most remarkable Ani- 
mals. RS. LEE (formerly Mrs. ‘T. E. Bowdich), Au- 
thor of * Taxidermy,’ * Memoirs of Cuvier,’ &e. 12mo. Wood- 
cuts, (On Wednesday nest. 


CONVERSATIONS ON LANGUAGE, for 

Children. By MRS. MARCET, Author of ‘ Mary's Gram- 
mar,’ * Conversations on Chemistry,’ &c. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 

(On Wednesday next. 


x > + 

RESEARCHES ON LIGHT: an Examina- 
tion of all the known Phenomena connected with the Che- 
mical Influence of the Solar Kays; embracing all the pub- 
lished notonray hic Processes, and many new Discoveries 
in the Art. &e. By ROBERT HU _ Secretary of the Royal 
Cornwall P isteckate Society. 8vo. 


Il. Just published : 


r r r ‘ ’ TLE 

A DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THEO- 
RETICAL, and HISTORICAL, of COMMERCE and COM- 
MERCIAL Pal‘ IGATION, Illustrated with Maps and 
Plans. By J. R. M'CULLOCH, Fsq.. Member of the Insti- 
tute of France. ‘An entirely new edition, corrected through- 
out, enlarged, and improved. 8vo 1298. 50s. cloth ; ani 
55s. strongly half-bound in russia, with flexible back. 


ILLUSTRATIONS of the THEORY and 
PRACTICE of VENTILATION ; with Remarks on Warm- 
ing, Exclusive Lighting, and the Communication of Sound. 
By D. B. REID, M.D. _F.R.S.E. &c. 8vo. with Diagrams, 
and 320 Engravings on Wood, I6s. 

Contents. 

Part 1. Preliminary Remarks on the Improvement of Hlosth. 

2. Nature of Ventilation, and the means of effectin 

3. Production and Communication of Heat and Lig - 

4, Ventilation of the Houses of Parliament. 

5. Miscellaneous I}lustrations of Ventilation, 

6. Ventilation of Ships. 

7. Brief Remarks on the Ventilation of Mines. 


“Dr. Reid's work is one which all classes of men may 
read with advantage, as well for the apemante and diver- 
sified bearing of his observations, as for their clear and in- 
telligible expression, exemplified and illustrated by many 
excellent diagrams.”"— Scotsman. 


r y my 2 , ° 
THE TREASURY of HISTORY; compris- 
ing a General Introductory Outline of U niversal lstory, 
Ancient and Modern, and a series of mepatets 4 of 
every principal Nation that exists; their Ri 
and Present Condition, &c. By SAMUEL MAUNDEIC 
Feap. 8vo. engraved Title and Frontispiece, lus. ; bound, 12s, 


“Nearly 900 pages, closely printed in double columns, 
forming a mul/um in parvo ot iene val narrative. The book 
opens with a general coup-d'@il of universal history; it next 
proceeds to the histories of England, Ire land, and Scotland, 

which occupy more than h: alt the vo! ume; the principal 
European states follow; the reader is then presented with 
Greece and Rome, Turkey, with the different countries of 
the other three quarters of the globe, completing the work. 

The narrative is very well done in the parts we have looked 
at.’’—Spectator. 


. x 
THE CHRONICLE of the KINGS of NOR- 
WAY, from the Earliest Period of the History of the 
Northern Sea-Kings to the Middle of the 12th Century, 
commonly called The eons la. Translated from the 
Icelandic of SNORRO STURLESON, with Notes, and a 
Preliminary Discourse, hy § SAMUEL LAING, Esq., Author 
of * Notes ofa Traveller,’ &ec. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s 
“The name of Snorro Sturleson is so well known to all 
who have made northern antiquities their study, and his 
Chronicle has proved so rich a mine of information to 
writers who have directed their attention to Scandinavian 
Mythology and literature, as well as to history, that it is 
surprising that no translation of the work should have here- 
tofore appeared. Je welcome, all the more heartily, the 
volumes before us, well pleased that the translation of so 
valuable a work should have been undertaken by so com- 
petent a person as Mr. Laing.”’— Atheneum. 


THE HIGHLANDS of A:THIOPTA; being 
the Account of Eighteen Months’ Residence of a British Em- 
bassy to the Christian Court of Shoa. PB ajor C 
HARRIS, Author of * Wild Sports of Southern Africa." 3 
vols. 8vo. Map and coloured Plates, 

“ The intelligent and outmates | valnvees of which we have 
now given a bird's-eye vi ew, regard as rivalling in n in- 
terest and importance any‘ Geax of travels’ of this century.’ 

Blackwood, March. 


. 15 . —T 

MEMOIR and CORRESPONDENCE of the 
late Mrs. GR, ANT, of Laggan, Author of ‘ Letters from the 
py Memoirs cs an American Lady,’ &c. Edited 
by her Son. J. P. GRANT, Esq. 3vols, Portrait, 31¢. 6d. 

* Mrs. Grant's Lo ist. letters will We read with much 
interest. ‘They contain many lively and correct sketches of 
the literary society and coteries of the northern metropolis, 
in which Mrs. Grant mingled, and her observations on the 
memorable productions of the day, remarkable for fresh- 
ness and originality as well as truth.""—John Bull, 


Ny 1 T T oO r 
EDINBURGH REVIEW, N° CLX. 
Advertisements for insertion in the forthcoming Number, 
which will be published early in April, must be sent to the 
Publishers by Monday, the 25th inst.; and Bills and Prospec- 
tuses by Tuesday, the 26th. 





London ; Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
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REVIEWS 


A Report of an Exploration of the Country 
lying between the Missouri River and the 
Rocky Mountains. By Lieut. J.C. F remont. 
Washington, 1843: printed by order of the 
United States Senate. 

Tue government of the United States did well 

when, in furtherance of the resolution to survey 

the road across the great Western Prairies, and 
the Rocky Mountains to the Oregon territory, 
it selected Lieut. Fremont for the execution of 
that work. We have rarely met with a produc- 
tion so perfect in its kind as the unpre tending 
amphlet containing his report. ‘The narrative, 
clear, full, and lively, occupies only 76 pages, 
to which are appended about 130 pages filled 
with the results of botanical researches, of as- 
tronomical and meteorological observations. 

What a contrast does this present to the volu- 

minous emptiness, and conceited rhodomontade 

so often brought forth by our costly expeditions? 

The country gone over by Lieut. Fremont is | 

certainly not the most interesting in the world, 

nor is it quite new. Yet he is evidently not the 
man to travel 2000 miles without observing much | 

which is worthy of being recorded, or to write a 

page likely to prove tedious in the reading. His 
ints of view are so well chosen, his delineation | 

oe much truth and spirit, and his general | 
remarks are so accurate and comprehensive, 

that, under his guidance, we find the far-west 

prairies nearly as fresh and tempting as the most 

favoured Arcadian scenes, the hallowed groves 

of which were never trodden by the foot of 

squatting emigrant or fur trader. 

Lieut. Fremont’s orders were ‘‘ to explore and | 
report upon the country between the frontier of | 
Missouri and the South Pass in the Rocky | 
Mountains, and in the line of the Kanzas, and | 
Great Platte rivers.’’ He began his preparations | 
at St. Louis on the Missisippi, where he collected | 
twenty-one men, olnaale Creole and Canadian | 
voyageurs, who had grown familiar with prairie 
life in the service of the fur companies in the 
Indian country. 

The expedition started from Chouteau’s Sta- 
tion on the Kanzas, on the 10th of March, 1813, 
and met with its first disaster four days later; 


when, in crossing this river during a temporary | 


flood, the india-rubber boat was upset, two men 
narrowly escaped being drowned, much of the 
sugar and nearly all the coffee of the expedition 
were irrecoverably lost. ‘The Canadians, well 
versed in the vicissitudes of prairie life, sagaciously 
hit at once on the cause of this misfortune—the 
expedition had set out on a Friday! This con- 


clusion, whether just or not, they owed to what | 


they called experience, and the inductive method. 
The following paragraph suggests at once the 
motive of the survey on which Lieut. Fremont 
was employed :— 

“A party of emigrants to the Columbian river, under 
the charge of Dr. White, an agent of the government 


in Oregon Territory, were about three weeks in ad- | 


vance of us. They consisted of men, women, and 
| aa . . . 
children. There were sixty-four men, and sixteen or 


seventeen families. They had a considerable number | 


of cattle, and were transporting their household furni- 
ture in large heavy waggons. I understood that there 


had been much sickness among them, and that they | 


lost several children.” 
The country travelled over was what is called 
a rolling plain, with boulders of red sandstone, 
often four or five tons in weight, lying on the 


heights. There was little vegetable life in ex- | 


posed situations :— 

“The road led along a high dry ridge; dark lines of 
timber indicated the heads of streams in the plains 
below, but there was no water near, and the day was 
Very oppressive, with a hot wind and the thermometer 


at 90°. Along our route the amorpha has been in 
very abundant but variable bloom; in some places, 
bending beneath the weight of purple clusters ; in 
others, without a flower. It seems to love best the 
sunny slopes, witha dark soil and southern exposure. 
Everywhere the rose is met with, and reminds us of 
cultivated gardens and civilization. It is scattered 
over the prairies insmall bosquets,and when glittering 
in the dews, and waving in the pleasant breeze of the 
carly morning, is the most beautiful of the prairie 
flowers. The artemisia, absinthe, or prairie sage, as 
it is variously called, is increasing in size, and glitters 
like silver, as the southern breeze turns up its leaves 
to the sun. All these plants have their insect inhabi- 
tants, variously coloured; taking generally the hue 
of the flower ov which they live. The artemisia has 
its small fly accompanying it through every change 
of clevation and latitude; and wherever I have scen 
the Asclepias tuberosa, 1 have always remarked too 
ou the flower, a large butterfly, so nearly resembling 
it in colour as to be distinguished at a little distance 
only by the motion of its wings.” 





The groves of willow, cotton-wood, and oak, 
on the Little Blue river, were found to be 
tenanted by turkeys in great numbers. Hills of 
sand, forty or sixty feet in height, marked the 


| course of the Nebraska or Platte river, the valley 


of which is here about 2000 feet above the sea. 
This river, though above a mile wide below its 
forks, is yet not available for navigation. A 
party of wild looking strangers here made their 
appearance; alarm seized our surveyor’s camp; 
every man leaped on his horse, rifle in hand, 
and yelling with excitement, galloped towards 
the new comers. These however proved to be, 
not fierce Pawnees, but a party of unfortunate 
fur traders, whose patience and provisions had 
been exhausted in struggling with the shallows 
of the Nebraska. ‘Two months before, they had 
left Laramie’s fork, 300 miles higher up, in barges 
laden with the furs of the American Fur Com- 
pany. Starting with the annual floods, and 
drawing but nine inches water, they hoped to 
make a prosperous voyage to St. Louis. But 
they had not proceeded far when they found 
that the sand banks of the Platte (the Indian 
name of which, Nebraska, means “ shallow’), 
were impassable even with their moderate 
draught. After much toil, therefore, they re- 
solved to bury (or in Canadian phrase, make 
a cache of) their furs, and to trudge on foot to 
St. Louis. In return for some provisions, they 
communicated the agreeable intelligence that 
the buffalo were not far off. Their information 
proved correct. Mr. Fremont says:— 

“A few miles brought us into the midst of the 
buffalo, swarming in immense numbers over the 
plains, where they had scarcely left a blade of grass 
standing. Mr. Preuss, who was sketching at a little 
distance in the rear, had at first noted them as large 
groves of timber. In the sight of such a mass of life 
| the traveller feels a strange emotion of grandeur. 

We had heard from a distance a dull and confused 
| murmuring, and when we came in view of their dark 

masses, there was not one among us who did not feel 
| his heart beat quicker. It was the early part of the 

day, when the herds are feeding ; and everywhere 
they were in motion. Here and there a huge old 
bull was rolling in the grass, and clouds of dust rose 
in the air from various parts of the bands, each the 
scene of some obstinate fight. Indians and buffalo 
make the poetry and life of the prairie, and our camp 
was full of their exhilaration.” 

In plain terms, the camp was full of roast 
| beef. “At any time of the night might be 
| seen pieces of the most delicate and choicest 
meat, roasting on sticks round the fire, and the 
guard were never without company.” The 
delights of buffalo-hunting are here described 
enthusiastically; and, indeed, what must not be 
the feelings of the equestrian sportsman in such 
a case, when even the horse, as we are informed, 
enjoys the chase? A large herd of buffalo, which 
| had been drinking at the river, and now crossed 








the plain slowly, grazing as they went, presented 
an irresistible temptation to our unsated and 
untired travellers. Lieut. Fremont, and two 
expert hunters mounted in pursuit of them; but 
were soon discovered, as was manifest from the 
tumult with which the herd hastened forward. 
The particulars of the chase shall be told in our 
author's words :— 

“We started together at a hand-gallop, riding 
steadily abreast of cach other, and here the interest 
of the chase became so engrossingly intense, that we 
were sensible of nothing else. We were now closing 
upon them rapidly, and the front of the mass was 
already in motion for the hills, and in a few seconds 
the movement had communicated itself to the whole 
herd. A crowd of bulls, as usual, brought up the 
rear, and every now and then some of them faced 
about and then dashed on after the band a short dis- 
tance, and turned and looked again, as if more than 
half inclined to stand and fight. Ina few minutes, 
however, during which we had been quickening our 
pace, the rout was universal, and we were going over 
the ground like a hurricane. When at about thirty 
yards’ distance we gave the usual shout, the hunters’ 
pas de charge, and broke into the herd. We entered 
at the side, the mass giving way in every direction in 
their heedless course. Many of the bulls, less active 
and less fleet than the cows, paying no attention to 
the ground, and occupied solely with the hunter, 
were precipitated to the earth with great force, 
rolling over and over with the violence of the shock, 
and hardly distinguishable in the dust. We sepa- 
rated on entering, each singling out his game. My 
horse was a trained hunter, famous in the West, 
under the name of Proyeau, and with his eyes flash- 
ing, and the foam flying from his mouth, he sprung 
on after the cow like a tiger. In a few minutes he 
brought me alongside of her, and rising in the stir- 
rups, I fired at the distance of a yard, the ball enter- 
ing at the termination of the long hair, and passing 
near the heart. She fell headlong at the report of 
the gun, and checking my horse, I looked around for 
my companions. At a little distance, Kit was on 
the ground, engaged in tying his horse to the horns 
of a cow, which he was preparing to cut up. Among 
the scattered bands at some distance below, I caught 
a glimpse of Maxwell ; and while I was looking, a 
light wreath of white smoke curled away from his 
gun, the report of which was inaudible from the 
distance. Nearer, and between me and the hills, 
towards which they were directing their course, was 
the body of the herd, and giving my horse the rein 
we dashed after them. A thick cloud of dust hung 
upon their rear, which filled my mouth and eyes, and 
nearly smothered me. In the midst of this I could 
see nothing, and the buffalo were not distinguishable 
until within thirty feet. They crowded together 
more densely still as I came upon them, and rushed 
along in such a compact body that I could not ob- 
tain an entrance—the horse almost leaping upon 
them. In a few minutes the mass divided to the 
right and left, the horns clattering with a noise heard 
above everything else, and my horse darted into the 
opening. Five or six bulls charged on us as we 
dashed along the line, but were left far behind, and 
singling out a cow, I gave her my fire, but struck too 
high. She gave a tremendous leap, and scoured on 
swifter than before. I reined up my horse, and the 
band swept on like a torrent, and left the place quiet 
and clear. Our chase had led us into dangerous 
ground. A prairie dog-village so thickly settled, that 
there were three or four holes in every twenty yards 
square, occupied the whole bottom for nearly two 
miles in length. Looking around, I saw only one of 
the hunters nearly out of sight, and the long dark 
line of our caravan crawling along, three or four 
miles distant.” 

From the extent of country covered with 
these wild herds, our author concludes that not 
fewer than 11,000 were at one time in view. 
The buffalo are attended by packs of wolves, 
which cut off stragglers and devour those that 
fall in the combats, which are frequent among 
the bulls. The following anecdote shall termi- 
nate our notice of these lower inhabitants of the 
prairies :— 

“ While we were at breakfast, a buffalo calf broke 
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through the camp, followed by a couple of wolves. 
In its fright it had probably mistaken us for a band 
of buffalo. The wolves were obliged to make a cir- 
cuit around the camp, so that the calf got a little the 
start, and strained every nerve to reach a large herd 
at the foot of the hills about two miles distant ; but 
first one and then another and another wolf joined in 
the chase, until his pursuers amounted to twenty or 
thirty, and they ran him down before he could reach 
his friends. There were a few bulls near the place, 
and one of them attacked the wolves and tried to 
rescue him, but was driven off immediately, and the 
little animal fell an easy prey, half devoured before 
he was dead. We watched the chase with the in- 
terest always felt for the weak, and had there been a 
saddled horse at hand, he would have fared better.” 


Arrived near the source of the south fork of | 


the Platte, about 5,400 feet above the level of 
the sea, our author had a view of the great 
mountain chain of North America. Long’s 
Peak was about seventeen miles distant. The 
mountains did not appear in general to enter 
far into the regions of perpetual snow, which 
was chiefly confined to the northern sides of 
the peaks. The piney region of the moun- 
tains to the south was enveloped in smoke, and 
was said to have been on fire for several months, 
Hereabouts our travellers fell in with a camp of 
three or four white men, New Englanders, who, 
with Indian squaws, had become enamoured of 
the wild life, and followed the vocation of inde- 
ga trappers ; “ I was really surprised,” says 

r. Fremont, “ at the number of little fat buffalo- 
fed boys who were tumbling about the camp.” 
The route across from the south to the north 
fork of the Platte, led our author into a country 
rendered quite barren by the extreme dryness of 
the climate. ‘I had never seen,’’ he observes, 
anything which impressed so strongly on my 
mind a feeling of desolation.” To the general 
sterility and arid aspect of the plains the rocks 
added, wherever they jutted forward, the sem- 
blance of ruined habitations :— 

“The rock is marl and earthy limestone, white, 
without the least appearance of vegetation, and much 
resembles masonry at a little distance ; and here it 
sweeps round a level area, two or three hundred 
yards in diameter, and in the form of a half moon, 
terminating at either extremity in enormous bastions. 
Along the whole line of the parapets appear domes 
and slender minarets, forty or fifty feet high, giving 
it every appearance of an old fortified town. On the 
waters of the White River, where this formation 
exists in great extent, it presents appearances which 
excite the admiration of the solitary voyageur, and 
form a frequent theme of their conversation when 
speaking of the wonders of the country. Sometimes 
it offers the perfectly illusive appearance, of a large 
city, with numerous streets and magnificent build- 





ings, among which the Canadians never fail to see | 
their cabaret ; and sometimes it takes the form of a | 


solitary house, with many large chambers, into which 
they drive their horses at night, and sleep in these 
natural defences perfectly secure from any attack of 
prowling savages.” 


At Fort Laramie on the Platte, (a station of | 


the American Fur Company,) the disagreeable 


intelligence was received that the Indian tribes, | 


the Sioux, Cheyennes, and Crows, were all up in 
arms, that their hostility to the whites was con- 
tinually on the increase, and that the surveying 

arty could not proceed any farther in safety. 
The exasperation of the Indians may be naturally 
attributed to the brandy, or fire water, as they 
call it, which is carried among them by Ameri- 
can traders, and which they have not resolution 
to refuse when offered to them, though they are 
afterwards fully aware of its ruinous effects 
Our author indeed acquits the American Fur 
Company, of the guilt of this demoralizing traf- 
fic, which he lays wholly on the heads of the 
coureurs des bois, or itinerant traders. ‘The 
regular trader,” he observes, “looks ahead, 
and has an interest in the preservation of the 
Indians, and in the regular pursuit of their busi- 


| 
| 
} 


ness, and the preservation of their arms, horses, 
and everything necessary to their future and 
permanent success in hunting; the coureur des 
bois has no permanent interest, and gets what 
he can, and for what he can, from every Indian 
he meets, even at the risk of disabling him from 
doing anything more at hunting.” If this be 
true (and we have no doubt that it is so), we 
should like to know how the American Fur 
Company intend to preserve the trade of Ore- 
gon, (when they shall have got it,) from the 
encroachments of their unscrupulous fellow- 
countrymen. It is great weakness on their part, 
to envy the Hudson’s Bay Company, whose 
prosperity is due, not so much to their posses- 
sion of territory, as to their firmness and perse- 
verance in establishing, with respect to the 
natives, a salutary and humane moral system. 

The Indians near fort Laramie, though they 
discouraged the design of proceeding to the 
Rocky Mountains, were yet not wanting in 
civility to the white strangers. In the following 
paragraph, we find an unexpected addition made 
to the luxuries of the prairie :— 

* Occasionally a savage would stalk in, with an 
invitation to a feast of honour, a dog feast, and deli- 
berately sit down and wait quietly until I was ready 
to accompany him. I went to one; the women and 
children were sitting outside the lodge, and we took 
our seats on buffalo robes spread around. The dog 
was in a large pot over the fire, in the middle of the 
lodge, and immediately on our arrival was dished up 
in large wooden bowls, one of which was handed to 
each. The flesh appeared very glutinous, with some- 
thing of the favourand appearance of mutton, Feel- 
ing something move behind me, I looked round and 
found that I had taken my seat among a litter of fat 
young puppies. Had I been nice in such matters 
the prejudices of civilization might have interfered 
with my tranquillity; but fortunately, I am not of 
delicate nerves, and continued quietly toempty my 
platter.” 

About ten miles beyond Fort Laramie, at the 
Warm Spring, is a large rock of fossiliferous 
limestone, which our author supposes to belong 
to the carboniferous limestone of the Missouri, 
and to mark its western limit. Beyond this 

oint he met with no fossils of any description. 
With respect to this locality, Lieut. Fremont 
observes that— 

“If it is in contemplation to keep open the com- 
munication with the Oregon territory, a show of mili- 
tary force in this country is absolutely necessary, and a 
combination of advantages renders the neighbour- 
hood of Fort Laramie the most suitable place, on 
the line of the Platte, for the establishment of a 
military post. * * It lies at the foot of a broken and 
mountainous region, along which, by the establish- 
ment of small posts, on the South Fork of the Platte 
and on the Arkansas, a line of communication would 
be formed, by good waggon roads, with our south 
military posts, which would entirely command the 


| mountain passes, hold some of the most troublesome 
| tribes in check, and protect and facilitate our inter- 


course with the neighbouring Spanish settlements. 
The valleys of the rivers on which they would be 
situate, are fertile; the country which supports im- 
mense herds of buffalo is admirably adapted to graz- 


| ing, and herds of cattle might be maintained by the 





posts, or obtained from the Spanish country, which 
already supplies a portion of their provisions to the 
trading posts mentioned above.” 

Notwithstanding the difficulties which Lieut. 
Fremont had to encounter in the reluctance of 
the guides, the ill-humour of the Indians, and 
the unusual drought of the season, he persevered 
in his design of advancing to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and his followers, emboldened by his 
determination, though previously disheartened, 
all protested their readiness to go with him. The 
country in advance proved to be still a plain, 
with a slightly undulating surface. It was dry 
and sterile ; every blade of grass had been eaten 
up by the grasshoppers, which were so nume- 
rous that a cloud seemed always to float before 





the traveller’s footsteps. As the mountains wer 
approached, vegetation seemed to revive, cher. 
ries were seen nearly ripe, as well as numeroys 
traces of the grizzly bear, which is very fond of 
this fruit. Several flocks of the wild mountain 


sheep were discovered among the rocks, and the 
rattling of the stones was heard, which accom. 
rapid descent down the steep 


agg their 
nills. 

“T have often seen (says our author) the horns of 
this animal three feet long, and seventeen inches in 
circumference at the base, weighing eleven pounds, 
The use of these horns seems to be to protect the ani- 
mal’s head in pitching down precipices, to avoid pur. 
suing wolves, their only safety being in places where 
they cannot be followed. The bones are very strong 
and solid, the marrow occupying a very small portion 
of the bone in the leg, about the thickness of a rye 
straw. The hair is short, resembling the winter colour 
of our common deer, which it nearly approaches in 
size and appearance.” 

Passing over the numerous little adventures 
of the road, we hasten to conduct our readers to 
the Great South pass of the Rocky Mountains, 
The ascent was so gradual, that it required some 
attentive observation to discover the highest 
point of the pass. Approaching it from the 
mouth of the Sweet-water, a sandy plain one 
hundred and twenty miles long, conducts by a 
gradual and regular ascent to the summit about 
7000 feet above the sea; and the traveller, with- 
out being reminded of any change by toilsome 
ascents, suddenly finds himself on the waters 
which flow to the Pacific Ocean. The pass is 
950 miles from the mouth of the Kanzas. 

With the survey of this pass ended the pre- 
scribed labours of the expedition, but one of the 
highest peaks of the Rocky Mountains rose to 
view at no great distance, and Lieut. Fremont, 
resolved on ascending it. This was achieved 
with three or four days’ toil. He climbed the 
snowy ridge, and ascertained its height, by baro- 
meter, to be 13,750 feet above the sea. At this 
elevation he caught a common bee in its flight 
across the ridge. The narrative of this excur- 
sion in the Rocky Mountains is very agreeably 
written, but, like our author’s account of his 
subsequent adventures and mishaps, when 
attempting to descend the rapids and gullies of 
the Platte in his India-rubber boat, it interests 
more from its details than its results, and wéuld 
be spoiled by abridgment. 

It is said that Lieut. Fremont has been 
appointed to the survey of the Oregon territory. 
We are heartily glad of it. He will be sure to 
do his work well, and if our topographical engi- 
neers labour in the same style and spirit, we 
may reckon on obtaining, through their joint 
efforts, an accurate knowledge of that country, 
so that we may be able to calculate, on safe 
grounds, the exact amount of blood and treasure 
which may be prudently expended in the con- 
quest of it. 








Illustrations of the Theory and Practice of 
Ventilation, with Remarks on Warming, Ex- 
clusive Lighting, and the Communication of 
Sound. By D. B. Reid, M.D. Longman & Co. 

Tus is a considerable volume, upon a subject 

in itself sufficiently simple, easily understood, 

easily explained, and easily put in practice; 
yet how much neglected, even though all-im- 
portant to the health and comfort of each of 
us. Everybody knows—at least no one will 
deny—that air, pure air, uncontaminated and 
unmixed, is essential to health, and even to life, 
and every one knows, or should know, that air 
which has once been breathed is not fit to 
be inhaled again, and that if breathed again Te- 
peatedly, it induces languor, headache, and, in 
the last degree, death, but in every degree dis- 
ease. Yet few have acquired, to its ful extent, 
the taste for pure air, and fewer still provide 
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for the salutary enjoyment of it. In fact, pure 
water and pure air are the two essentials to the 
most important functions of healthy life—respi- 
ration and perspiration to the soundness of the 
skin and the — Yet how many are there, 
who would be disgusted with a dirty skin or 
impure water, who are content to inhale foul 
7 deleterious air, and then wonder that they 
have pulmonary complaints. 

Ventilation is as essential to health and 
cleanliness as washing; and we may define it 
to be the continual supply, to a close apart- 
ment, of such quantity of pure air as may be 

uired for the consumption which is going on 
init, and the continual extraction from it of bad, 
impure, or used air. But it will be necessary 
first to state the nature of that consumption 
which demands this supply, and of that deterio- 
ration which requires such a continued abstrac- 
tion of the air which is deteriorated and injured. 

As to the supply of pure air wanted for the 
lungs of a human being :—Each human being 
ee or inhales about a gallon of pure air per 
minute, = 60 gallons an hour. Suppose, then, 
that each person were to inhale his supply from 
areservoir of pure air, through a pipe applied 
tohis mouth, so that none but what was per- 
fectly pure could reach his lungs, it is plain that 
there should pass into every apartment 60 gal- 
lons an hour for each individual in the room— 
say, for ten persons, 600 gallons. The question 
comes next, how to get this air into the room, 
and to the mouths of the persons who want it. 
Itwill not do simply to open the door or window 
large enough to admit 600 gallons an hour, for 
you may open the door or the window, and yet 
find that the pure air will not enter, and will 
not find its way to the mouths of those who want 
i, You must not only let it in, you must com- 
pel it to enter—you ask how: we will proceed 
hereafter to consider that point. 

The removal of used and deleterious air from 
the apartment is the other branch of ventilation. 
Part of the air we breathe we consume or incor- 
porate with our body, the rest we throw back 
again into the apartment. ‘This should not be 
breathed again, for it has a poisonous gas mixed 
with it—the same gas which the French so often 
we for the purpose of committing suicide—and 
of this we eject from our lungs some five gallons 
hour. Besides this, our lungs eject a large 
quantity of steamy vapour, which contaminates 
the surrounding atmosphere. Further, our skins 
ae continually sending forth air of the same 
deteriorated kind. The impure air which we 
thus eject contaminates that which surrounds 
us, and thus we defile as much in a minute as 
weactually use in an hour. While, therefore, 
we actually consume 60 gallons of pure air an 
hour, we injure or contaminate, by what we 
expire or exhale, 60 gallons per minute of the 
air which surrounds us. This must, of course, 
be removed. 

Two processes are therefore necessary to the 
comfort and salubrity of an apartment: the 
ection of 60 gallons per minute of damaged 
ait—the supply of an equal quantity of pure air. 
Now there are two modes of doing this; both 
sufficiently common and simple. First, keep 
the doors or windows always sufficiently open 
to let in the pure air; and, secondly, always 
have a large fire, to draw the bad air up the 
chimney out of the apartment. These plans, 
when used together, are certainly effective ; un- 

appily, the cure is, generally at least, as bad 
athe disease. Here then, is the source of all 
the difficulty of ventilation. The air must be 
thanged—rapidly changed—but subject to this 
‘sential condition, that it be so changed as 
tot to expose the body to injurious draughts of 

air by that act of change. Such is the 
ptoblem to be practically solved, 





The means of effectually solving this pro- 
blem are well ascertained, simple, and perfectly 
definite. There is no difficulty about ventilation 
except in explaining how it comes that it should 
be any matter of mystery, art, or craft, and why 
a supply of pure air should not be as effectually 
provided for as the supply of pure water. 

For, in the first place, it is manifest that a 
large opening ee be provided by which air 
should enter into a house; and let us conceive 
this opening to be on the lowest floor of the 
house : let us suppose this opening to be simply 
a window of a small closet or apartment, which 
we may call the stove room, and let it contain, 
as its name denotes, a stove of such power as 
rapidly to heat the whole air in the apartment 
to a pleasant temperature, say 60°; then it is 
plain, that if this chamber communicate directly 
with the hall of the house, all the air which 
enters the window of the stove room will pass 
freely into the house, and perfectly fill it with 
warm pure air, because the ordinary open fire 
of each room produces a draught up the chim- 
ney which is ample for the abstraction of the 
injured air from ordinary dwelling-houses, and 
if there be only a free entrance by the stove 
room of air into that room, and then to the rest 
of the house, no cold air will enter anywhere, 
because the very fact of an unimpeded admit- 
tance being given by the store room to the ex- 
ternal air, will determine the whole current in 
that direction, and in that direction alone. By 
that circumstance the usual currents of cold air 
through the chinks of windows and of doors to 
supply the fire are prevented, and the only air 
that , Aa enter the doors is from the hall, which 
being supplied by the stove chamber, is, of 
course, warm. 

In a room, however, which is crowded, the 
still further precaution must be taken of adding, 
besides the chimney, a ‘large orifice, to lead the 
air upwards out of the room, either into a second 
chimney beside the common chimney of the 
room, or into a ventilator in the top of the 
house. There is no further mystery—except 
that the openings for ventilation should be large 
enough. We recommend that the opening 
should be of the size of the sum of all the wind- 


pipes of all the persons in the room, that is, of 


an area of about two square inches for each 
person, and for 600 persons an area of pipe 
40 inches in diameter would be about Pao : 
certainly, for ventilation, no less would, in ordi- 
nary circumstances, suffice. 

The secrets of ventilation, then, are these : 
let the air enter the house freely by a large 
aperture, like a common window, and capable 
of regulation in the same way. Let it enter 
a stove room, and be there completely warm- 
ed, then let it pass freely through the whole 
house, and enter all the apartments either 
at the doors or by express channels. Take off 
the used air by the ce and an open fire; 
or, for crowds, provide larger and express open- 
ings—there is no more to be done. Houses that 
we have seen ventilated in this simple, unpre- 
tending, unmysterious manner, are the best ven- 
tilated we have ever entered. It is too often the 
fate of the mysterious little pipes, funnels, tubes, 
and valves by which ventilation is frequently 
symbolized, rather to indicate ventilation than 
to effect it. 

We have now brought our readers by a route 
(somewhat circuitous) to Dr. Reid’s book, the 
subject of our notice. 

Dr. Reid has certainly treated ventilation on 
a large scale, and on that large scale has been 
moderately successful. In other cases, as in 
the Niger ships (see Athen. No. 818), he has 
totally and signally failed. If there be a point 
on which we find fault with his book, it is this— 
that he has not been sufliciently explicit, or 





sufficiently candid, in the accounts he gives of 
the cases he has attempted, and where we have 
reason to believe he failed. A scientific man, 
as Dr. Reid, should know that he is bound to 
state failures as distinctly, and fully, and plainly, 
as successes, for to the public they are even 
more instructive. If he do not tell us of his 
failures as well as his successes, he writes a 
professional advertisement, not a_ scientific 
treatise. 

It is, however, mere simple justice to Dr. 
Reid to state, that he possesses the merit of 
having, more perhaps than any other man, di- 
rected public attention to the subject of venti- 
lation—the utter want, or complete failure of 
it in ordinary buildings—the value of perfect 
ventilation to health, comfort, and enjoyment— 
and the necessity of extending its practical 
applications far beyond their present range. In 
all this he is to be regarded as a public bene- 
factor, and he has had the good fortune to be 
enabled to carry out his plans on a large scale, 
and in a public situation. As his views on ven- 
tilation are now in the act of being exemplified 
in the new Houses of Parliament, at an ex- 
pense of nearly a hundred thousand pounds, it 
may not be uninteresting to our readers to pos- 
sess a short aceount of these views and of the his- 
tory of Dr. Reid’s experiments. 

Dr. Reid's first experiments appear to have 
been made in a lecture-room occupied by him 
as a teacher of chemistry at Edinburgh, about 
ten years ago. The following account of an 
experiment upon the appetites of philosophers, 
is not the less amusing for the quiet, business- 
like way in which it is told :— 

“Tn endeavouring to ascertain the amount of air 
generally desirable for respiration, several extreme 
experiments were made, from which I found that I 
had no difficulty in remaining from one to two hours 
in an air-tight oblong metallic box, not larger than 
was necessary to contain me in the horizontal posi- 
tion, and the door being carefully cemented and 
soldered, so that no air could either enter or escape 
during that period. Were chemicals employed to 
absorb carbonic acid and moisture, and to exhale 
oxygen from time to time, there is no limit to the 
period that life might be sustained, so far as air is 
necessary. It appears to be universally admitted, 
that a low diet diminishes the necessity for much air, 
and that, on the other hand, where there is little air, 
there cannot be a great appetite for food. There 
are no periods accordingly, if we except a period of 
severe bodily exercise, where the constitution de- 
mands such a variety of supply as immediately before 
and after dinner; and, in the present state of society, 
a large share of the evil not unfrequently attendant 
upon a dinner party, does not always arise so much 
from individuals having taken more than their con- 
stitution requires, but rather from the vitiated air 
with which the system is usually surrounded at such 
periods. Some years ago, about fifty members of 
one of the Royal Society Clubs at Edinburgh, dined 
in an apartment I had constructed, where, though 
illuminated by gas, the products of its combustion 
were essentially excluded, as they were all removed 
by a ventilating tube connected with, but concealed 
in, the drop of the gothic pendant in which the cen- 
tral lights were placed. Large quantities of a mild 
atmosphere were constantly supplied, and passed 
in quick succession through the apartment through- 
out the whole evening, the effect being varied from 
time to time by infusing odoriferous materials, so 
that the air should imitate successively that of a 
lavender field, or an orange grove, &c. Nothing 
very special was noticed, during the time of dinner 
by the members; but Mr. Barry, of the British 
Hotel, who provided the dinner, and who, from the 
members of the club being frequently in the habit of 
dining at his rooms, was familiar with their constitu- 
tions, showed the committee that three times the 
amount of wines had heen taken than was usually 
consumed by the same party in a room lighted by 
gas, but not ventilated—that he had been surprised 
to observe that gentlemen whose usual allowance 
was two glasses, took, without hesitation, as much as 
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half a bottle—that those who were in the habit of 
taking half a bottle, took a bottle anda half, and 
that, in short, he had been compelled twice to send 
hackney-coaches for additional supplies during dinner, 
though he had provided a larger supply than usual, 
considering the circumstances under which the mem- 
bers met. Minute inquiries afterwards assured me, 
that no headache nor other injurious consequences 
had followed this meeting, nor was any of the mem- 
bers aware, at the moment that they had partaken 
more heartily than usual, till Mr. Barry showed 
them what had taken place. The meeting included 
individuals of all ages, and of extreme variety of oc- 
cupations, among whom there were judges and mem- 
bers of Parliament, medical men and members of 
the bar, naval and military officers, whose different 
ages varied as much as their very various professional 
occupations.” 

The next field of experiment seems to have 
been the Houses of Parliament. The following 
account is given of that process, and of its diffi- 
culties and results :— 

* The great basis of all ventilating arrangements is 
the amount of supply which may be considered ade- 
quate for the apartment to be ventilated. Enter- 
taining the conviction that no satisfactory progress 
would be made in the systematic ventilation of 
buildings, ships, or mines, till this primary question 
was settled, and that erroneous estimates on this 
point had done more to impede the progress of ven- 
tilation than any other cause, a series of apartments 
were constructed at Edinburgh, in which numerous 
trials were made previous to the commencement of 
the alterations made in the House of Commons, the 
arrangements introduced in the largest of these 
having placed the supply of air, both as to quantity 
and quality, entirely under controul, and the experi- 
ments having been made with numbers, varying from 
one individual to two hundred and forty persons. 
The result of these experiments having confirmed 
me in the opinion I had formerly acted upon, the 
following leading alterations were made in the pre- 
sent House of Commons, formerly (before the great 
fire) the House of Peers, 1. The area of the dis- 
charge was increased to fifty feet.* 2. A power was 
placed upon it, so as to increase many times its effec- 
tive action. In the former arrangements, smoke 
from a small furnace has been known to return by 
the ventilating aperture. I am not aware of any 
one case where there has been a return of vitiated 
air by the present arrangements, since they were 
finished in 1836. 3. The area for ingress of air was 
equally increased. 4. The descent of cold currents 
upon the head was entirely stopped by an interior 
glass-ceiling. 5. The movement of air, from its 
ingress to its egress, was regulated as in a pneumatic 
machine, the house, in this respect, being treated as 
a piece of apparatus. 6. The hot apparatus was 
augmented and placed in a chamber, so as to be at 
all times in readiness, and afford, at a moment’s 
notice, any amount of warm air that might be re- 
quired. 7. Mixing-chambers were provided, so as 
to allow the warm air to be mingled with any por- 
tion of cold air, according to circumstances. 8. An 
equalizing chamber was formed below the floor, that 
the local currents, otherwise apt to form unequal 
eddies, might be broken, and terminate in a uniform 
supply to every part of the floor. 9. The most ex- 
treme and universal diffusion was given in the floor, 
by piercing nearly a million of apertures, and break- 
ing the force of the air passing through them by a 
porous and elastic hair-cloth carpet. 10. Arrange- 
ments were made in the lobbies by the alternate dis- 
position of mats, and of Russian scrapers, in the floor 
of the lobby, to secure the greatest possible exclusion 
of every source of impurity that could affect the air. 
These arrangements engaged attention for some 
months before they were satisfactorily adjusted; by 
a new disposition of the seats, a sufficient diffusion 
may perhaps be obtained ultimately without per- 
mitting the air to pass through any place which the 
foot may touch. Universal diffusion, however, to 
the most extreme degree possible, is the great desi- 
deratum, that local currents may be entirely arrested, 
and every place have a like share of fresh air with 
the least possible movement. 11. The galleries were 





*** In Sir Humphry Davy’s plans, when it was the House 
of Peers, the area of discharge was one foot.” 





supplied with fresh air, the force of the movement 
induced there repelling the vitiated air which ascends 
from the floor below. 12, A chamber was provided 
for moistening, drying, cooling, and producing 
other alterations in the air, besides those effected 
by the hot-water apparatus. This chamber was 
provided from the commencement, and on one oc- 
casion, shortly after the House opened, subsequent 
to the completion of the ventilation, seventy gallons 
of water were evaporated at a single sitting. 13. A 
veil was provided, forty-two feet long by eighteen 
feet six inches deep, for excluding visible soot. By 
this, in the worst state of the atmosphere, it is found 
that 200,000 visible portions of soot are sometimes 
excluded on a single evening. 14. The air, from 
the principal drain in Old Palace- Yard, which con- 
taminated the air entering the houses, was controlled 
and conveyed away by an under ground ventiduct 
communicating with the shaft. 15. Numerous other 
sources of offensive air were controlled in the same 
manner. 16. The quantity of air supplied to the 
House of Commons was placed under the controul 
of a single valve, so that the movement could at any 
time be arrested at a moment’s notice, or adjusted 
to any proportion between zero and the highest power 
that can be commanded.” 

The great difficulty Dr. Reid seems to have 
met with, consisted in the different feelings of 
different members on the subject of temperature, 
&c. At the same moment, different members 
of the house complained that it was too hot and 
too cold—too dry and too moist, and all con- 
demned the state of the house, because it did 
not please each individual and always. The 
details he gives, concerning the feelings of 
members, the effects of hunger, dinner, long 
speeches, and wine upon them, are amusing 
statistical facts :— 

“Tn directing the ventilation,” says he, “great 


difficulty is often experienced in ascertaining the | 


feelings of the members. They necessarily fluctuate 


with every change of circumstances in the state of | 


the internal or external atmosphere that is not im- 
mediately controuled, independent of the extreme 
diversity of temperament that may be expected to 
prevail where so many are assembled in the same 
apartment. The first remark made after the Ilouse 
of Commons met, subsequent to the alterations, was, 
—‘ The temperature was rising; we shall be suffocated 
immediately.’ This was addressed to me by a mem- 
ber walking from the bar to the door, and he had no 
sooner passed than another followed him, hurriedly 
stating as he passed, ‘I am shivering with cold, I can 
bear this house no longer.’ I went to the lobby and 
stated to each what the other had said, when a con- 
versation ensued as to the most desirable temperature, 
as it was obvious, that, unless a peculiar atmosphere 
were prepared at each place, it would be impossible 
to do more than give an average quality, particularly 
when some members demanded a temperature of 
52°, while others required a temperature of 71°. In 
extremely warm weather, the walls sometimes attain 
a still higher temperature, but by increasing the 
velocity, air even at 75° may be rendered cool and 
pleasant to the feelings. Much is frequently effected 
in cooling the House in summer by drawing cold air 
through it during the night time after the members 
have retired, by the evaporation of water, by the 
contact of air with cold water apparatus, and, in rare 
cases, by the use of ice ; but no mode is more capa- 
ble of regulation, so economical, and so readily avail- 
able, as a variation of velocity. The more marked 
movement of the atmosphere which increased velocity 
renders necessary, should prevent it from being 
resorted to in a greater degree than may be abso- 
lutely essential. Attendants on the ventilation take 
the temperature periodically during the sittings, and 
are constantly ready to receive instructions as to the 
alterations required when they may not have antici- 
pated them, though this they are in general enabled 
to effect. But as no one can ever be an exact judge 
of another's feelings, and from the great diversity of 
requests at times communicated to them, and the fact 
that extreme constitutions are necessarily most prone 
to demand changes, while their indications are less 
likely to conduce to the general comfort, it is not 
unfrequently difficult for them to decide as to com- 
plaints ; communications, therefore, as to the ven- 


tilation, are usually addressed to the Sergeanteat. 
Arms, whose knowledge of the general expression of 
opinion is always a safer guide than that of individual 
members. In some cases, where the debatesin both 
Houses have continued for a long period, and the 
fluctuations have been great both in the state of the 
weather and of the numbers attending, I have occa. 
sionally, in studying details as to the action of the 
ventilation, made, with advantage, from 50 to 109 
variations in the quantity or quality of the air sup. 
plied ina single night. It is only by constant ex, 
amination of the state of the atmosphere in different 
parts of the House, and especially by noting the 
effect produced by local aggregations, which always 
determine peculiar eddies, that the demands made 
can be met with that average supply and quality of 
air, which is alone practicable in a public assembly, 
Fluctuations, indeed, are sometimes so frequent, and 
to so great an extent, that the attendants cannot give 
the average approximation of which the apparatus 
is susceptible, unless they are perpetually directing 
their attention to the passing changes, in the same 
manner as a sailor steering a ship. The temperature 
may always be advantageously increased, and the 
velocity diminished, before the usual dinner hour, 
After dinner, other circumstances being the same, 
the temperature should be diminished, the velocity 
increased, and the amount of moisture in the air 
reduced, when practicable. During late debates, as 
they advance to two, three, four, and five in the 
morning, the temperature should be gradually in- 
creased as the constitution becomes more exhausted, 
except in cases where the excitement is extreme. The 
| atmosphere in the House of Commons never being 
| quiescent for a moment, the effect produced by itis 
| very considerable on a constitution accustomed to 

air comparatively stagnant. It sustains a continuous 

evaporation, both from the lungs and from the sur- 

face of the body; and no cold currents descending 
| from the windows, coughing has almost entirely dis- 
appeared, compared with the extent to which it has 
sometimes been observed, before the present system 
was introduced. Those who have been recently riding, 
dining, or engaging in any exercise, and whose circu- 
lation is accelerated, feel a medium atmosphere too 
warm. On the other hand, after a cold drive ina 
carriage, the temperature cannot be raised too high 
till the constitution shall have been warmed, as it 
were, to an average standard. In an extreme case, 
during the severe winter that occurred in 1840-41, 
several members having entered the House of Peers 
after being very much chilled, incessant demands 
were made for more and more warmth, and the tem- 
perature was at last brought to 74°. But even this 
was not sufficient, and I accordingly suspended the 
ventilation entirely, and kept the air as quiescent as 
possible, till the effects of the excessive external cold 
had passed away.” 

In short, Dr. Reid appears to have been much 
in the situation of a certain king who was 
elected on the condition of giving his subjects 
any kind of weather they should ask for. But 
Dr. Reid does not seem to have possessed the 
same secret, for giving the members of the 
House of Commons any climate they should 
ask. Therefore we will tell him the secret of 
the said king for his weather—‘“ Let my subjects 
first agree on the weather they are to have, 
and then I will arrange to give it them.” We 
think Dr. Reid would find this secret as infalli- 
ble for the climate of his House of Commons, 
as our king found it for the weather, which was 
permitted to take its own way during the - 
gress of a discussion continually adjourned—a 
decision postponed sine die. 








Wild Sports in Europe, Asia, and Africa. Illus- 
trated by Drawings taken from Nature. By 
Lieut.-Col. E. Napier. 2 vols. Colburn. 

Are we henceforward to rate the phrase 

“soldierly frankness” among popular fal acies? 

to quote “The Duke” as the last specimen of 

plain-speaking which the army is destined t 

afford? Recent exhibitions of military men 

= justify these questions. ‘Their ruffled an 
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the manery of the manly fashion of expression 
once thought to be characteristic of ‘“ Captain, 
or Colonel, or Knight-in-Arms.” The tarboush 
and top-boots in the frontispiece to the second 
volume, are not as a mixture more strange or 
less agreeable to our possibly prejudiced eyes, 
than wild sports clothed in the garb of modern 
magazine euphuism ! 

The reader, after this, will hardly expect us 
to dwell at any length on the lucubrations of the 
irresistible lieutenant-colonel; for irresistible 
heis. Yashmacs have the treacherous habit of 
dropping when he rides past: a Maltese Maria 
isso confused in his company, by the sudden 
apparition of “her intended” (to adopt the lan- 
e of Miss Squeers and our sketcher), that 
one look ‘‘ with malicia,” from the Englishman, 
is more than she can bear. As for the Druse 
ladies, let them no longer exalt: their horns as 
inaccessible to Frankish flatteries, or we shall 
throw the small party on Lebanon in their false 
faces. The following study of costume may 
suffice to prove to the world that there is no 
mystery that can be hid from the gallant Napier: 

“Jt may not, perhaps, be here out of place to say 
a few words concerning the dress of the upper classes 
of the mountain ladies, which varies greatly from that 
adopted in the cities of the plain and along the sea- 
coast of Syria. The characteristic difference consists 
in the tontura, or ‘horn,’ which has already been 
mentioned, but which we found was confined entirely 
to the married women. That ornament of the female 
peasantry of Lebanon, is a tube of hollow silver, or 
merely plated metal; but the higher classes lavish 
the most unbounded expense on this and other per- 
sonal adornments. The tontura of the lady of the 
Emir Solyman was distinguished by its superior mag- 
nificence. A cone of pure gold, upwards of two feet in 
length; it was profusely studded with rubies and 
other precious stones, and fastened to the head by 
aband entirely covered with the finest pearls; whilst 
the hair, elaborately braided, and mixed with artifi- 
cial locks of silk, thickly bespangled with small golden 
coins, hung down over the shoulders in innumerable 
tresses, partly concealed by a capacious veil of the 
most delicate texture and snow-white spotless hue, 
which, from the summit of the tontura, waved round 
and partially concealed the figure with its graceful 
and ample folds, and—as occasion required—might 
be employed entirely to hide the face. The dress of 
the young Princesses more nearly resembles that of 
the ladies of Beyrout: the becoming ‘amta,’ or 
turban, surmounted by its golden plate, whence 
gracefully depends the large blue silken tassel, is 
coquettishly set on one side of the head,and from un- 
derneath its folds eseape the numerous plaited tresses, 
which—falling thickly over the short jelic and silken 
khumbaiz, or flowing outer pelisse—frequently, by 
their luxuriant growth partly conceal even the folds 
of the zinhar, or sash, loosely fastened round the 
waist, and allowed, with studied negligence, to fall 
over the hips; the ends hanging down till they meet 
the loose light silken shintien, which—blush not, 
fair readers—doing duty for inexpressibles, fall 
in ample folds over the naked instep, so as oft to 
hide even the henna-stained little toes. The toilet 
of these maids cf the mountain is, however, not com- 
plete, until the jetty khohol has lent to the eye its 
soft and languishing lustre ; until a neat little cross— 
the symbol of their faith—has been indelibly stained 
in blue, in the centre of their snowy, heaving breast ; 
and until, like Aurora, the blushing tips of their 
fingers proclaim that all-powerful influence of the 
deep-staining henna. In performing the interesting 
office of ladies’ maid, I had nearly forgotten the chi- 
bouque ; and the fire-side Reader or sentimental 
young Miss will no doubt consider * smoking’ in any 
other light than as a female accomplishment, and 
maybe will picture to their mind’s eye an old gipsy 
crone, seated under her cart, and inhaling from a 
dingy little ‘doudeen’ the stifling emanations of 
hauseous tobacco; but never would they be more 
Steatly mistaken than in such a comparison ; and 
smoking must be seen as practised by the fair sex in 
the East to be fairly judged and duly appreciated ; 
for the long slender jessamine or rosewood tube, sur- 
mounted by its rich amber mouth-picce, and emit- 








ting fragrant fumes, rendered still more aromatic by 


the sweet lips which exhale them, has the same at- 
tractions—as gracefully toyed with, by the small 
white hand of a Syrian damsel—that the expressive 
fan—the speaking ‘abaneco'—possesses, when used 
with such powerful effect by the dark-eyed and man- 
tillaed daughters of Cadiz or Seville.” 

We had marked for extract our author's pil- 
grimage to the shrine of St. Hubert, in the 
Ardennes, a station scarcely two days distant 
from London, much resorted to by those in 
terror of, or afflicted by, hydrophobia, and at 
which, therefore the congregation of Griifen- 
berg ought to make rich offerings! But the 
reader, we imagine, will be satisfied with the 
above specimen, and, without further enforce- 
ment, join in our entreaties that our men of war 
would henceforward leave the pie-bald style to 
the Rosa Matildas of the small periodicals. 
The ‘“ double-shotted” roughness of Defoe’s and 
Fielding’s military men, was offensive, but this 
affectation of dash and gallantry is more absurd 
and out of character. 





Illustrative Plates of the Cornish, and of the 
Bolton and Watt Engines, erected at the East 
London Waterworks. By Thomas Wicksteed, 
Engineer. Weale. 

Tuese plates are every way excellent. The 
subjects of them, especially the Cornish engine, 
are very important to the practical engineer, as 
the first engines transplanted out of Cornwall. 
It was confidently predicted that the species 
could not thrive, or produce, to the same amount 
and perfection, anywhere else, as it had done in 
its native soil. To Mr. Wicksteed and some of 
the directors of the East London Waterworks, 
the public are indebted for the great experiment 
of transplanting it. It has proved to the world 
the importance of the Cornish method of 
employing steam, and established this fact, 
that the expense of steam power may be reduced 
elsewhere as well as in Cornwall, to one-third or 
one-fourth of its usual amount, in actual practice, 
and on the large scale. We have so often urged 
this fact on the notice of the public, that it is un- 
necessary to dwell on it now (see particularly 4th. 
No. 747). Butin these plates, so well engraved 
by Gladwin, and so well got up by Mr. Weale, 
practical men are able to see how this effect is 
accomplished ; and with what results, the paper 
of Mr. Wicksteed, which they illustrate, will 
abundantly show. 





The Heimskringla ; or, Chronicle of the Kings 


of Norway. ‘Translated from the Icelandic 
of Snorro Sturleson, with a Preliminary Dis- 
sertation, by Samuel Laing, Esq. 
(Second Notice.) 

Tue Saga of King Olaf Haraldson — “the 
Saint,” as he is called—introduces us to an 
English King, and to English wars. King Olaf's 
hostility to Swend Forked Beard extended to 
his race; and when Ethelred the Unready, on 
the news of Swend’s sudden death, returned to 
England, he was joined by King Olaf with a 
powerful fleet :— 

“It was then the case that the Danish king, 
Swend Forked Beard, was at that time in England 
with a Danish army, and had been fixed there for 
some time, and had seized upon King Ethelrcd’s 
kingdom. ‘The Danes had spread themselves so 
widely over England, that it was come so far that 
King Ethelred had departed from the country, and 
had gone south to Valland. The same autumn that 
King Olaf came to England, it happened that King 
Swend diced suddenly in the night in his bed; and it 
is said by Englishmen that Edmund the Saint killed 
him, in the same way that the holy Mercurius had 
killed the apostate Julian. When Ethelred, the king 
of the English, heard this in Flanders, he returned 
directly to England; and no sooner was he come 
back, than he sent an invitation to all the men who 





would enter into his pay, to join him in recovering 
the country. Then many people flocked to him ; 
and among others, came King Olaf with a great troop 
of Northmen to his aid. ‘They steered first to Lon- 
don, and sailed into the Thames with their fleet ; but 
the Danes had a castle within. On the other side of 
the river is a great trading place, which is called 
Sudrviki [Southwark.] There the Danes had raised 
a great work, dug large ditches, and within had built 
a bulwark of stone, timber, and turf, where they had 
stationed a strongarmy. King Ethelred ordered a 
great assault: but the Danes defended themselves 
bravely,and King Ethelred could make nothing of it. 
Between the castle and Southwark there was a 
bridge, so broad that two waggons could pass each 
other upon it. On the bridge were raised barricades, 
both towers and wooden parapets, in the direction of 
the river, which were nearly breast high ; and under 
the bridge were piles driven into the bottom of the 
river. Now when the attack was made the troops 
stood on the bridge every where, and defended them- 
selves. King Ethelred was very anxious to get pos- 
session of the bridge, and he called together all the 
chiefs to consult how they should get the bridge 
broken down. Then said King Olaf he would attempt 
to lay his fleet along side of it, if the other ships 
would do thesame. It was then determined in this 
council that they should lay their war forces under 
the bridge ; and each made himself ready with ships 
and men. King Olaf ordered great platforms of float- 
ing wood to be tied together with hazel bands, and 
for this he took down old houses ; and with these, as 
a roof, he covered over his ships so widely, that it 
reached over the ships’ sides. Under this screen he 
set pillars so high and stout, that there both was 
room for swinging their swords, and the roofs were 
strong enough to withstand the stones cast down upon 
them. Now when the fleet and men were ready, 
they rowed up along the river ; but when they came 
near the bridge, there were cast down upon them so 
many stones and missile weapons, such as arrows and 
spears, that neither helmet nor shield could hold out 
against it; and the ships themselves were so greatly 
damaged, that many retreated out of it. But King 
Olaf, and the Northmen’s fleet with him, rowed 
quite up under the bridge, laid their cables around 
the piles which supported it, and then rowed off with 
all the ships as hard as they could down the stream. 
The piles were thus shaken in the bottom, and were 
loosened under the bridge. Now as the armed troops 
stood thick upon the bridge, and there were likewise 
many heaps of stones and other weapons upon it, and 
the piles under it being loosened and broken, the 
bridge gave way ; and a great part of the men upon 
it fell into the river, and all the others fled, some into 
the castle, some into Southwark. Thereafter South- 
wark was stormed and taken. Now when the people 
in the castle saw that the river Thames was mastered, 
and that they could not hinder the passage of ships 
up into the country, they became afraid, surrendered 
the tower, and took Ethelred to be their king. So 
says Ottar Swarte:— 
London Bridge is broken cown,— 
Gold is won and bright reuown. 
Shields resounding, 
War-horns sounding, 
llildur shouting in the din! 
Arrows singing, 
Mail-coats ringing, 
Cdin makes our Olaf win!" 

This curious account seems to corroborate the 
opinion we expressed respecting the state of the 
river, and of the first London Bridge, in a former 
article (No. 844). Unlike the bridge built at 
the close of the twelfth century, this had no 
houses upon it; and although the Icelandic 
historian speaks of it as ‘so bread,” we may say 
it was so narrow, as merely to afiord a passage 
across the river. ‘That the water-way was dis- 
regarded, and the bridge merely a long raised 
platform for the convenience of passengers, is 
evident, both from the barricades being only 
breast high—a sure proof that an attack by 
water was not contemplated—and from the cir- 
cumstance of its being supported, or propped up, 
by piles. Theshallowness of the stream is proved, 
too, by these being “ driven into the bottom of 
the river’; and the method adopted by Olaf to 
break it down. emphatically shows that the 
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foundations were never intended to resist a strong 
current. 

This victory at London Bridge, Olaf's sixth 
battle, was duly celebrated by his scalds. Thus, 
Sigvat sings— 

At London Bridge stout Olaf gave 

Odin’s law to his war-men brave— 

** To win or die !” 
And their foemen fly ; 

Some by the dyke-side refuge gain— 

Some in their tents on Southwark’s plain. 
How strange does ‘“ Southwark’s plain” sound 
in modern ears! ‘The “ dyke,”’ most probably, 
was that dug by Sweyn’s army, along which his 
vessels passed in 1002. In spring, Olaf fought 
another battle at ‘‘ Hringmar Heath,” probably 
‘Ashdown, in Kent, as we find him next at Can- 
terbury, dealing death around, and burning the 
castle. Three years he remained in England, 
“taking scatt of the kingdom, and plundering 
where it was refused”; so says Ottar :— 

The English race could not resist thee, 

With money thou madest them assist thee, 

Unsparingly thou madest them pay 

A scatt to thee in every way: 

Money, if money could be got— 

Goods, cattle, household gear, if not. 

Thy gathered spoil, borne to the strand, 

Was the best wealth of English land. 

When the hardships of the Norman invasion 
are lamented, it is as well to remember, that the 
vigilant rule of the Norman monarchs at least 
prevented the incursions of these Viking plun- 
derers. Olaf next passed over to France, from 
whence, after having made up the number of 
twenty battles, he returned to Norway. 

The aid of the Norsemen was claimed by each 
contending party in England ; and Canute sum- 
moned his brother-in-law, Earl Eric, at this time 
the ruler of Norway, to accompany him to 
England, in the year that Ethelred died :— 

“ Eric met King Canute in England, and was with 
him when he took the castle of London. Earl Eric 
had a battle also to the westward of the castle of 
London, and killed Ulfkel Snelling. So says Thord 
Kolbeinsson :— 

West of London town we passed, 

And our ocean-steeds made fast, 

And a bloody fight begin, 

England's lands to lose or win. 

Blue sword and shining spear 

Laid Ulfkel’s dead corse there. 

Our Thingmen hear the war-shower sounding 
Of grey arrows from their shields rebounding.” 

This probably refers to the battle, when 
Canute’s vessels sailed up the Fleet, and anchored 
at Battle Bridge. It seems questionable whether 
the castle mentioned in the first quotation, and 
which, Mr. Laing suggests, may have been on 
the site of the Tower, is the one referred to here. 
Indeed, the phrase “westward of the castle,” 
seems to prove that it was in London, and pro- 
bably on the site of the more modern stronghold 
of the city, Castle Baynard. From the extension 
of the city eastward, at a very early period, many 
persons have imagined that the Zower was the 
city fortress, instead of its being the royal castle, 
and intended expressly to overlook and to over- 
awe the Mercian capital. Castle Baynard was 
London’s fortress; its castellan was always ap- 
pointed by the citizens, and he always led the 
vanguard in battle, bearing the banner of Lon- 
don’s tutelar Saint Paul. But the ancient palace 
of the Saxon kings in London, was close beside 
Castle Baynard; and here Canute often dwelt. 
It is, therefore, we think, probable that this 
palace, which extended to the river side, is the 
castle here spoken of; and it is worth notice, 
that the ward called, to the present day, Castle 
Baynard, just includes the boundaries, so far as 
they can be traced, of the palace built by King 
Athelstan. 


When Olaf returned to Norway, his conduct 
and valour were so highly esteemed, that he was 
chosen king; and new quarrels with various 
powerful Vikings, with neighbouring monarchs, 
and, above all, most sanguinary attempts to en- 
force Christianity by the arguments of fire and 





sword, gave him little time for rest. The whole 
of this Saga, which occupies nearly all the second 
volume, is spiritedly written. Here is an epi- 
sode—a fine tale of adventure and terror. 


Thorodd Snorreson, tired of an inactive life, 
sets out to collect ‘ scatt’” in Jemteland, a dis- 
trict, it appears, not often visited by the tax- 
gatherer. Here Thorodd and‘ his companions 
are in danger of suffering “‘ Lynch-law,”’ it being 
proposed, in due form, to refuse payment, “ and 
hang up the messengers.”’ From this fate they 
are saved by Thorer, a great man in those parts, 
but they are kept close prisoners. At Yule-tide, 
‘‘ when the ale began to talk out of the hearts of 
the Jemtelanders,” Thorodd found that there 
were thoughts of killing him and his companion, 
so they fled to the forest :— 


“Thorodd and his comrade wandered long about 
in the desert forest, and came one evening to a small 
house, and went in. A man and woman were sitting 
by the fire. The man called himself Thorer, and 
said it was his wife who was sitting there, and the hut 
belonged to them. The peasant asked them to stop 
there, at which they were well pleased. He told 
them that he had come to this place, because he had 
fled from the inhabited district on account of a mur- 
der. Thorodd and his comrade were well received, 
and they all got their supper at the fireside ; and then 
the benches were cleared forthem,and they lay downto 
sleep, but the fire was still burning with a clear light. 
Thorodd saw a man come in from another house, and 
never had he seen so stout a man. He was dressed 
in a scarlet cloak beset with gold clasps, and was of 
very handsome appearance. Thorodd heard him 
scold them for taking guests, when they had scarcely 
food for themselves. ‘The housewife said,* Be not 
angry, brother; seldom such a thing happens ; and 
rather do them some good too, for thou hast better 
opportunity te do so than we.’ Thorodd heard also 
the stout man named by the name of Arnliot Gallina, 
and observed that the woman of the house was his 
sister. ‘Thorodd had heard speak of Arnliot as the 
greatest of robbers and malefactors. Thorodd and 
his companion slept the first part of the night, for 
they were wearied with walking ; but when a third of 
the night was still to come, Arnliot woke them, told 
them to get up, and make ready to depart. They 
arose immediately, put on their clothes, and some 
breakfast was given them; and Arnliot gave each of 
them also a pair of snow-scates. * * The following 
day they came, towards night, to a lodge for travel- 
lers, struck fire, and prepared some food ; but Arn- 
liot told them to throw away nothing of their food, 
neither bones nor crumbs. Arnliot took a silver plate 
out of the pocket of his cloak, and ate from it. When 
they were done eating, Arnliot gathered up the re- 
mains of their meal, and they prepared to go to sleep. 
In the other end of the house there was a loft upon 
cross-beams, and Arnliot and the others went up, 
and laid themselves down to sleep. Arnliot had a 
large halberd, of which the upper part was mounted 
with gold, and the shaft was so long that with his 
arm stretched out he could scarcely touch the top of 
it; and he was girt with a sword. They had both 
their weapons and their clothes up in the loft beside 
them. Arnliot, who lay outermost in the loft, told 
them to be perfectly quiet. Soon after twelve men 
came to the house, who were merchants going with 
their wares to Jemteland ; and when they came into 
the house they made a great disturbance, were merry, 
and made a great fire before them ; and when they 
took their supper they cast away all the bones around 
them. They then prepared to go to sleep, and laid 
themselves down upon the benches around the fire. 
When they had been asleep a short time, a huge 
witch came into the house ; and when she came in, 
she carefully swept together all the bones and what- 
ever was of food kind into a heap, and threw it into 
her mouth. Then she gripped the man who was 
nearest to her, riving and tearing him asunder, and 
threw him upon the fire. The others awoke in dread- 
ful fright, and sprang up; but she took them, and 
sent them one by one to hell, so that one only re- 
mained in life. He ran under the loft calling for 
help, and if there was any one on the loft to help 
him. Arnliot reached down his hand, seized him by 


the shoulder, and drew him up into the loft. The 





witch-wife had turned towards the fire, and began to 
eat the men who were roasting. Now Arnliot stood 
up, took his halberd, and struck her between the 
shoulders, so that the point came out at her breast, 
She writhed with it, gave a dreadful shriek, ang 
sprang up. The halberd slipped from Arnliot’s hands, 
and she ran out with it. Arnliot then went jn: 
cleared away the dead corpses out of the house ; tet 
the door and the door-posts up, for she had torn them 
oer in going out; and they slept the rest of the 
night.” 

At daybreak the robber took courteous leaye 
of them, giving the silver plate as a present to 
King Olaf—“ salute him, and say it is from me:” 
a trait that reminds us of Robin Hood. The 
travellers reach the king in safety, and present 
him the plate ; and the wish which Olaf expresses 
that he had the strong thief as one of his re. 
tainers, is quite in keeping with the old ballad, 

King Canute, who now boasted the title of 
Great, had sent some time back to Norway for 
King Olaf’s homage; this had been refused, 
and Canute, therefore, prepared a mighty arma- 
ment. A splendid sight it must have been :— 

“ Canute the Great was at last ready with his fleet 
and left the land ; and a vast number of men he had, 
and ships frightfully large. He himself had a dragon. 
ship so large that it had sixty banks of rowers, and 
the head was gilt all over. Earl Hakon had another 
dragon of forty banks, and it also had a gilt figure. 
head. The sails of both were in stripes of blue, red, 
and green, and the vessels were painted all above the 
water-stroke ; and all that belonged to their equip. 
ment was most splendid. They had also many other 
huge ships remarkably well fitted out, and grand, 
Sigvat the scald talks of this in his song on Knut:— 

Canute is out beneath the sky— 
Canute of the clear blue eye! 

The king is out on the ocean’s breast, 
Leading his grand fleet from the West. 
On to the East the ship-masts glide, 
Glancing and bright each long-ship’s side. 
The conqueror of great Ethelred, 
Canute, is there, his foeman’s dread : 
Hlis dragon with her sails of blue, 

All bright and brilliant to the view, 
High hoisted on the yard-arms wide, 
Carries great Canute o’er the tide. 
Brave is the royal progress—fast 

The proud ship’s keel obeys the mast, 
Dashes through foam, and gains the land, 
Raising a surge on Lymfiord’s strand. 

“Tt is related that King Canute sailed with this 
vast force from England, and came with all his foree 
safely to Denmark, where he went into Lymfiord. 
and there he found gathered besides a large army of 
the men of the country.” 

King Olaf was not a match for Canute, so he 
fled to Russia, and the victor was, apparently, 
willingly received by the bonders of Norway as 
their king. The following year King Olaf made 
an unsuccessful attempt to regain Norway, and, 
landing, many flocked to his banner. The 
majority of the bonders, however, remained 
firm, and prepared to give battle :— d 

“It is related that when King Olaf drew up his 
men in battle order, he made a shield rampart with 
his troop that should defend him in battle, for which 
he selected the strongest and boldest. Thereafterhe 
called his scalds, and ordered them to go in within 
the shield defence. * Ye shall,’ says the king, ‘te 
main here, and see the circumstances which may take 
place, and then ye will not have to follow the reports 
of others in what ye afterwards tell or sing concern 
ing it. There were Thormod Kolbrunarscald, 
Gissur Gulbraascald, a foster-son of Hofgarde Reft, 
and Thorfin Mudr.” 

The scalds, therefore, were a kind of news- 
paper reporters of those days. A favourite scald 
of the king, Sigvat, was, however, absent ; and 
the scalds, who seem, even in those rude days, 
to have been an irritabile genus, agreed among 
themselves to try to outdo him in their battle 
songs; and forthwith they composed the fol- 
lowing :— 

“Then Gissur sang :— 

From me shall bonder girl ne’er hear 
A thought of sorrow, care, or fear: 

I wish my girl knew how gay 

We arm us for our viking fray. 
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Many and brave they are, we know, 
Who come against us there below; 
But, life or death, we one and all, 
By Norway's king will stand or fall. 

« And Thorfin Mudr made another song, viz. :— 
Dark is the cloud of men and shields. 
Slow moving up through Verdal’s fields: 
These Verdal folks presume to bring 
Their armed force against their king. 
On! let us feed the carrion crow,— 

Give her a feast in every blow; 
And, above all, let Drontheim’s hordes 
Feel the sharp edge of true men’s swords. 

« And Thormod sang,— 

The whistling arrows pipe to battle, 

Sword and shield their war-call rattle. 

Up! brave men, up! the faint heart ne’er 
Finds courage when the danger’s near. 
Up! brave men, up! with Olaf on! 

With heart and hand a field is won. 

One viking cheer !—then, stead of words, 
We'll speak with our death-dealing swords. 

“These songs were immediately got by heart by 
the army.” 

Doubtless they did good service. Thormod, 
next to Sigvat, seems to have been Olaf’s 
favourite scald. On the morning of the battle, 
the king, who could sleep no longer, called him 


“*Sing usa song,’ said the king. Thormod raised 
himself up, and sang so loud that the whole army 
could hear him. He began to sing the old Biarka- 
mal, of which these are the first verses :— 

The day is breaking,— 

The house cock, shaking 

His rustling wings, 

While priest-bell rings, 

Crows up the morn, 

And touting horn 

Wakes thralls to work and weep: 

Ye sons of Adil, cast off sleep! 

Wake up! wake up! 

Nor wassail cup, 

Nor maiden’s jeer, 

Awaits you here. 

Hrolf of the bow! 

Hare of the blow! 
Up in your might! the day is breaking; 
Tis Hildur’s game that bides your waking. 

“Then the troops awoke, and when the song was 
ended the people thanked him for it; and it pleased 
many, as it was suitable to the time and occasion, 
and they called it the house-carle’s whet. The king 
thanked him for the pleasure, and took a gold ring 
that weighed half a mark and gave it him. ‘Thormod 
thanked the king for the gift, and said, * We have a 
good king; but it is not easy to say how long the 
king's life may be. It is my prayer, sire, that thou 
shouldst never part from me either in life or death.’ 
The king replies, ‘ We shall all go together so long 
as I rule, and as ye will follow me.’ ” 

And devotedly did Thormod follow him ; for 
the king and his chief men were slain in the 
battle, and his faithful scald, sorely wounded, 
had only time to sing King Olaf's praise once 
more ere he died. At this battle, ere the fight 
began, a remarkably tall and handsomely accou- 

man came to the king, and prayed him to 
accept his service. This was Arnliot, the robber, 
and he reminded him of the silver dish he had 
sent. The king, finding he was a heathen, 
caused him to be baptized—which, according 
to St. Olaf, seems to o— been the whole sum 
and substance of Christianity—and placed him 
in the front of his army, where he gallantly fell. 

King Olaf was canonized soon after his death 
—for what good deed it would be difficult to tell, 
since he appears to have been a sanguinary and 
ruthless lunderer. The close connexion which 
subsiste at this period between the Norsemen 
and English, is singularly illustrated by the fact, 
that no less than ¢hree parish churches in Lon- 

‘a are dedicated to this belligerent saint of 

rway. 

The reign of Olaf’s successor and son, Mag- 
ius, was short ; and he was succeeded by Harald 
Hardrada (the Stern), who was King Olaf's half 

other. Harald was a great traveller, as well 
’s warrior. He journied to Constantinople, and 
entered the Greek emperor's service, went on a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and at length returned 

own land, laden with the riches of the 





East. King Harald composed oy himself, 
and patronized vag ox s. The following is 
an “oar song,” by Thiodolf :— 

It was upon a Saturday, 

Ship-tilts were struck and stowed away, 

And past the town our dragon glides, 

That girls might see our glancing sides. 

Out from the Nid brave Harald steers ; 

Westward at first the dragon veers ; 

Our lads together down with oars, 

The splash is echoed round the shores. 


Their oars our king’s men handle well, 
One stroke is all the eye can tell: 

All level o’er the water rise ; 

The girls look on in sweet surprise. 
Such things, they think, can ne'er give way : 
They little know the battle-day. 

The Danish girls; who dread our shout, 
Might wish our ship-gear not so stout. 
"Tis in the fight, not on the wave, 

That oars may break and fail the brave. 
At sea, beneath the ice-cold sky, 

Safely our oars o’er ocean ply ; 

And when at Drontheim’s holy stream 
Our seventy oars in distance gleam, 

We seem, while rowing from the sea, 
An erne with iron wings to be. 

This valiant king found his death on English 
ae Toste, brother of the English King 

arald, having asked his aid in contesting the 
crown. Snorro’s version of this portion of English 
history, is scarcely more incorrect than that of 
many of the continental contemporary historians. 
He asserts that Harald was foster-son of the 
Confessor, and that he treated him as his child. 
If, contrary to the Norman historians, Harald 
were younger than Toste, as Snorro also asserts, 
then the enmity of the invading brother is better 
accounted for. To aid this brother, Harald 
Hardrada set forth in proud array ; but omens 
of approaching ill were not wanting. This reads 
not much unlike an incantation scene :-— 

“ While they lay in Solundir a man named Gyrder, 
on board the king’s ship, had a dream. He thought 
he was standing in the king’s ship, and saw a great 
witch-wife standing on the island, with a fork in one 
hand and a trough in the other. He thought, also, 
that he saw over all the fleet, and that a fowl was 
sitting upon every ship’s stern, and that these fowls 
were all ravens or ernes; and the witch-wife sang 
this song :— 

From the east I'll 'tice the king, 

To the west the king I'll bring; 

Many a noble bone will be 

In battle left for me. 

Ravens o’er Ginke’s ship are flitting, 

Eyeing the prey they think most fitting. 

Upon the stem I'll sail with them! 

Upon the stem I'll sail with them! 
There was also a man called Thord, in a ship which 
lay not far from the king’s. He dreamt one night 
that he saw King Harald’s fleet, coming to land, and 
he knew the land to be England. He saw a great 
battle-array on the land; and he thought both sides 
began to fight, and had many banners flapping in the 
air, And before the army of the people of the coun- 
try was riding a huge witch-wife upon a wolf; and 
the wolf had a man’s carcass in his mouth, and the 
blood was dropping from his jaws ; and when he had 
eaten up one body she threw another into his mouth, 
and so one after another, and he swallowed them all. 
And she sang thus :— 

Skade’s eagle eyes 

The king’s ill luck espies ; 

Though glancing shields 

Hide the green fields, 

The king's ill luck she spies. 

To bode the doom of this great king, 

The flesh of bleeding men I fling 

To hairy jaw and hungry maw ! 

To hairy jaw and hungry maw! 
King Harald also dreamt one night that he was in 
Nidaros, and met his brother, King Olaf, who sang 
to him these verses :— 

In many a fight 


























































My name was bright ; 
Men weep, and tell 
How Olaf fell. 

Thy death is near; 
Thy corpse, I fear, 
The crow will feed, 
The witch-wife’s steed. 


Many other dreams and forebodings were then told 
of, and most of them gloomy.” 

Says Snorro; but the king boldly set sail, and 
landed on the coast of Yorkshire, Herehe gained , 


| the Conqueror’s reign. 
| allow, with Mr. Laing, that the Danish portion 
of our population were the chief movers in every 


a decisive victory over the two Saxon Earls, Wal- 
thiof and Morcar, and then pressed onward to 
Stanford. The weather was fine, and many had 
laid aside their armour, when Harald’s troops 
saw a great army coming against them :— 

“ King Harald Godwinsson had come with an im- 
mense army, both of cavalry and infantry. Now King 
Harald Sigurdsson rode round his array, to see how 
every part was drawn up. He was upon a black 
horse, and the horse stumbled under him, so that the 
king fell off. He got up in haste, and said, ‘ A fall 
is lucky for a traveller.” The English King Harald 
said to the Northmen who were with him, ‘Do ye 
know the stout man who fell from his horse, with the 
blue kirtle and the beautiful helmet ?”? ‘ That is the 
king himself, said they. The English king said, ‘A 
great man, and of stately appearance is he; but I 
think his luck has left him.’ Twenty horsemen rode 
forward from the Thing-men’s troops against the 
Northmen’s array; and all of them, and likewise 
their horses, were clothed in armour. One of the 
horsemen said, ‘ Is Earl Toste in this army?” The 
earl answered, ‘It is not to be denied that ye will 
find him here.’ The horseman says, ‘ Thy brother, 
King Harald, sends thee salutation, with the message 
that thou shalt have the whole of Northumberland ; 
and rather than thou shouldst not submit to him, he 
will give thee the third part of his kingdom to rule 
over along with himself.’ The earl replies, ‘ This is 
something different from the enmity and scorn he 
offered last winter ; and if this had been offered then, 
it would have saved many a man’s life who is now 
dead, and it would have been better for the kingdom 
of England. But if I accept of this offer, what will 
he give King Harald Sigurdsson for his trouble ?? The 
horseman replied, ‘ He has also spoken of this; and 
will give him seven feet of English ground, or as much 
more as he may be taller than other men.’ ‘ Then,’ 
said the Earl, ‘go now and tell King Harald to get 
ready for battle; for never shall the Northmen say 
with truth that Earl Toste left King Harald Sigurds- 
son to join his enemy’s troops, when he came to fight 
west here in England. We shall rather all take the 
resolution to die with honour, or to gain England by 
a victory.” Then the horseman rode back. King 
Harald Sigurdsson said to the earl, ‘ Who was the 
man who spoke so well?’ The earl replied, ‘ That 
was King Harald Godwinsson.’ Then said King 
Harald Sigurdsson, ‘ That was by far too long con- 
cealed from me; for they had come so near to our 
army, that this Harald should never have carried 
back the tidings of our men’s slaughter.’ ” 

King Harald fought like a lion, but was at 
length struck by an arrow in his throat, and fell, 
receiving the gift that had been proffered him, 
* seven feet of English ground.”’ Would that 
some Saxon chronicle might be found to afford 
us as vivid and as spirited an account of that 
severe contest which took place so soon after at 
Hastings. 

Snorro incidentally alludes more than once to 
the tyranny of the stern Conqueror. The fol- 
lowing lines, which he gives from “Earl Wal- 
thiof’s ballad,” by Thorkel—would that Snorro 
had preserved the whole !—reads —- much like 
one of the simple laments in which the populace 
bewailed their lost freedom, and the hero who 
died for them :— 


William came o’er the sea, 
With bloody sword came he : 
Cold heart and bloody hand 
Now rule the English land. 
Ear! Walthiof he slew— 
Walthiof the brave and true. 
Cold heart and bloody hand 
Now rule the English land. 


We think it far from improbable that Nor- 
wegian and Danish history — throw much 
light on the tumults and popular outbreaks of 









Although we cannot 


popular outbreak, still, when we remember that 
the great conspiracy against the Norman king— 
that for which Earl Walthiof forfeited his life 
—was arranged at Norwich, in a county actu- 
ally colonized by the Danes, and that the Beant 
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continued strife was. carried on in the fens of 
Lincolnshire, another county peopled by them, 
it seems to prove that the aid of the Danish 
population, and perhaps the aid of the Vikings, 
also, who hovered on the coast, was both ex- 
pected and trusted to. 

We regret we have not room for a few remarks 
on Mr. Laing’s excellent preliminary disserta- 
tion; but, while agreeing with him on most 
points, we must dissent from his low estimate of 
Anglo-Saxon literature. All the Saxon monkish 
writers do not deserve his sweeping censure ; 
for much of Aldhelm’sand Alcuin’s Latin poetry, 
not to mention that of others, is graceful and 
elegant. Nor can we allow the venerable Saxon 
Chronicle to be run down—far less to be re- 
ferred to as a specimen of the unpoetical cha- 
racter of the Saxon people. Surely, Mr. Laing 
must know that the study of Anglo-Saxon lite- 
rature, in good earnest, has but just commenced, 
and that its stores have been scarcely discovered. 
Still, the spirited ode on the Battle of Bruna- 
burg, the Song of the Traveller, and many others 
—above all, that noble epic, Beowulf—are proofs, 
we think, that the poetry of Saxon England may 
claim an equal praise with that of Scandinavia. 





Ireland. By J. Venedey. Leipsic, Brockhaus ; 
London, Williams & Norgate. 
Mr. Venedey is a German refugee, implicated, 
when a coed. in the affair of Hambach, or 
some such piece of continental treason; since 
which time, like Heine or Boerne, he has de- 
voted himself to literature, or rather to historical 
research. His ‘Germanenthum, Romerthum, 
und Christenthum’ is a prize essay, full of 
research and ingenious views. His letters on 


Normandy have been enemy: | esteemed to 
induce , in this country: an 


for these sins, 
it has been thought worth while, by the govern- 
ment of Prussia, to exempt him from the amnesty 
proclaimed at the beginning of the present 
reign to all young Prussians who had politically 
sinned. 

With the same headlong ardour which 
rompted him, when a student, to deny the 
Xing of Prussia’s right to his Rhenish provinces, 

Mr. Venedey hastens to Ireland, and has no 
sooner landed, than he flings his cap in the air, 
and shouts Hurrah for Repeal! 1s this quite 
fair on the part of the learned and patriotic 
German? At this moment the liberals of Ger- 
many have all come to worship one political 
idea, and that is, the unity of their great, but 
unfortunately divided country. The knitting 
together of its dissevered portions is invoked at 
present by every German patriot as the magnum 
opus, the great thing to be desired, the first step 
to regeneration, and as something to which 
even freedom may be temporarily sacrificed. 

How is it, that one of these enthusiastic 
sticklers for.the political amalgamation of all 
who speak the Teutonic tongue in Germany, 
should come to our islands to swell the cry for 
dividing them? Can it proceed from a fair wish 
to right wrongs, or increase human happiness? 
Or is it a spark of that puerile jealousy of British 
greatness which pervades the continent, and 
which has insidiously crept even into the heart 
of honest Germans? 

Suppose we retort upon them, and apply to 
Bohemia that line of argument which they 
employ with regard to Ireland. Bohemia was 
once a Protestant country. It was conquered by 
Catholic Austria, which succeeded in enforcing 
the same yoke that England did upon Ireland. 
But whilst England allowed the Irish serf to 
live, Austria's iron hoof trod the life out of the 
Bohemian Protestant, massacred and destroyed 
the sect. Shall an English stranger now go to 
Bohemia, and seeing it as miserable as Ireland, 
though quite depopulated, far more despoti- 





eally governed and aristocracy-ridden—shall 
this stranger propose the separation of the 
Slavonic Bohemia from the rest of Germany, as 
aremedy forits sufferings? Take away Bohemia, 
and you cut North and South Germany in two, 
destroy its compactness, its unity, its strength, 
and mar the future prospects of that great empire, 
so fondly imagined and looked forward to. A 
member of “ Young Germany” would tear an 
Englishman in pieces, who seriously made such 
a proposal, or joined in such a cry. Let the 
Germans do as they would be done by. 


Having commenced with this reproof, we 
must say that Mr. Venedey’s book is livelily 
and concisely written—his account of the great 
men and the great meetings highly graphic and 
characteristic; and we are not at all surprised 
to learn, that the work is most popular, espe- 
cially in those Catholic regions, of which the 
author is a native, round about Cologne, and 
through Westphalia. One of the effects of the 
volume has been to originate an address and a 
subscription in those towns for the Irish agita- 
tor. But we are much mistaken, if the Prussian 
government does not succeed, in one way or 
another, to put its thumb on the proposal and 
its extinguisher on the enthusiasm. 

As a specimen of Mr. Venedey’s book, we 
give the following lively and interesting account 
of his reception by Mr. O'Connell and his 
family :— 

My friend Biernatzky gave me, before I left Paris, 
a letter of introduction to Mr. John O'Connell, and 
I hoped through him to become acquainted with his 
father. Dr. Gray introduced me to him at Athlone. 
I left my card at his house in Dublin, but had no 
other opportunity of improving my acquaintance 
with him. I felt, indeed, how necessary it was 
for him to be circumspect in his “receptions” of 
strangers, and I resigned all hope of personal know- 
ledge of O'Connell. I was, fortunately, mistaken. 
Through Mr. Fitzpatrick, the intimate friend of 
O'Connell, I obtained the-privilege of dining at the 
table of the Trish patriot, and enjoying his converse 
and that of his family, more than once. Sir Robert 
Peel's speech, on the motion of Mr. O’Brien, appeared 
in the Dublin papers the day before I dined at the 
house of Mr. O'Connell, and he had made a 
speech in answer to it at the Repeal Association 
that very day. Mr. Fitzpatrick had told me to come 
half an hour before dinner-time. When I gave my 
name, I was told that he was asleep, and was forth- 
with ushered into the drawing-room, where I found 
Mrs. French, O’°Connell’s eldest daughter, and Mrs. 
Morgan O'Connell ; the former was in mourning for 
the death of her husband; she was pale, but her 
features, and especially her eyes, were full of spirit. 
Mrs. Morgan O'Connell is a fine Connaught woman. 
What must I say of our conversations ? Have I any 
right to speak of them? I have no excuse in the 
celebrity of their great relative, to draw the light of 
publicity upon these ladies. I shall, therefore, only 
say, that the one beamed with intellect and the other 
with beauty and cordiality. Daniel O’Connell, jun., 
soon came; he isa fine young man, who has pur- 
sued his studies under his father’s superintendence, 
and last of all came O'Connell, his two eldest sons, 
Morgan and John, and Mr. Fitzpatrick. O*Connell 
wore a green coat with a black collar, and over that a 
blue cloak, which he kept on during dinner-time. 
He begged me to excuse his not taking it off, 
having the habit of keeping himself thus wrapped up 
after he had spoken in public. After greetings and 
compliments had passed, he kissed his daugliter and 
daughter-in-law and sat down in the circle. That he 
was the centre to which all eves were turned, may be 
easily understced. And, indeed, without either his 
name or his acts, O'Connell is a man to be, of him- 
self, the centre of any society. Jie sat there a Co- 
lossus, or statue of Jupiter, dominating all, ‘There 
were the signs of exhaustion in his countenance, but 
this did not prevent spirit starting from his eyes and 
humour playing about his mouth. Speaking little 
himself, he encouraged others with cordiality and 
cheerful smiles. Dinner soon came: O’Connell sat 
at the head of the table, Mr, Morgan O’Connell at 





the foot ; Mrs. French sat on the right of her father 
and Mrs. Morgan on the left, and at either side the 
guests and other members of the family. Before we 
sat down, O'Connell said a short grace. It was 
Friday, and therefore no meat was brought to the 
table. There was everything else in abundance, the 
best wine and the freshest fruits, During dinner 
O'Connell was always the leader of the conversation 
though he spoke little, and only to his childrenand his 
guests, to invite them to take of this and that dj 
or such and such a wine. The greatest silence pre- 
vailed during the whole dinner, and at times I felt g 
certain uneasiness seize me, such as I had not for a 
long time before had, and which brought back to my 
recollection my days of boyhood. After dessert 
O’Connell’s grandchildren came in, and I believe,if he 
had a dozen, that he had sixty of them. They each 
gave their grandfather a kiss. He then took his 
daughter's hand in his for a short time; he’ gaye 
his other hand to his daughter-in-law, and thus 
sat hand-in-hand with them. There was somethi 
solemn in this, which one would not have expected 
at a moment when the giant mind was relaxed, 
When the dinner was over, O'Connell said 
again kissed his grandchildren, and the ladies then 
left the room with them. The whole dinner 
had quite the character of a patriarchal family scene, 
and inspired me with more and more veneration for 
aman who became greater, in my eyes, every day 
I remained in Ireland. The conversation did not 
get quite free even after dinner, and I perceived it 
was necessary for O’Connell to set his own tongue 
going in order to loosen those of his friends. None 
of his sons spoke save young Dan, just returned from 
travel. I had an opportunity, however, of observing 
to Mr. O'Connell that in Germany we were all 
Unionists, whilst the Irish were Separatists, We 
clamoured for an Union, and your efforts are to 
dissolve one. I was.then obliged to explain, and to 
show the difference between Ireland and Germany, 
Germany having much that Ireland wants, and Tre. 
land possessing much which Germany has not. Ger. 
many has provincial institutions, Ireland imperial 
institutions, which, without the support of the provin- 
cial ones, are but a misfortune. Ireland might leam 
much from Germany, and Germany would find much 
to better her condition in England and Ireland. This 
little episode brought some life into the conversation, 
I saw that this sketch, and the example taken from 
Germany, was new to him. This was all that I had 
the opportunity of remarking. Tea was then served 
in the drawing-room, whilst O'Connell retired to his 
study, and did not again appear. This is his daily 
habit, and shows the patriaychal fear in which he is 
held by his children and grandchildren. They 
see him seldom, except working for the good of 
Ireland, and they are young enough to know him 
only as the great man and the liberator of Ireland. 
I heard that O°Connell was the gayest companion in 
the world, and would amuse a whole company by 
his spirit, fun, and humour. This can the more 
easily be understood, as he, being the soul of all, 
must naturally communicate his feelings to all around 
him. 

I dined again yesterday with O'Connell. He was 
quite a different man from when I was there before. 
At dinner he was quite active, and did honour to 
the viands and to the wine. ‘The conversation was 
friendly, and on general topics ; but when the ladies 
and the children left the dining-room, the conversa- 
tion teok a severer turn. The principal topic was 
Repeal ; it is a subject ever new and ever interesting 
in Ireland. Mr. Fitzpatrick, one of the guests, said 
that sending a petition for Repeal to the Parliament 
in London, was tantamount to a tacit recognition 
the supremacy of the English Parliament. O'Cor 
nell answered, if he could hope to bring on Repeal by 
such means, he would not prevent that petition from 
being presented. Right was on the side of Ireland, 
and power on the side of England ; and if Ireland 
had once the power of ruling itself, a mere matter of 
form would not stand in its way, nor prejudice its 
right. One of the guesis then remarked, how diff- 
cult it would be to bring England to a compromise. 
O'Connell answered, that the emancipation in 182%, 
even to the last moment of its passing, was so ImMprd- 
bable, that nothing in England's conduct to Ire 
could be despaired of as improbable. He then spoke 
of his own plans, and said that the way in which new 
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were founded upon the history of nations, was 
i precedent. The Magna Charta had been 
obtained by unconstitutional means, and so had the 
foundation of the Orange and Hanoverian dynasties, 
Such new regulations were themselves a precedent ; 
if they were founded upon necessity, and the state of 
p ces, John O'Connell then brought the 
yersation upon the Dublin press, and complained 
et they did “a like the London press, make the 
private affairs and acts of the national meetings the 
subject for leading articles. O'Connell agreed that 
these journals were very unimportant, and that there 
was only one of the journals which had really well 
written articles. I wondered at these complaints, 
but much more so when I found out that O'Con- 
nell, in spite of his power, left the Dublin press 
to its entire freedom. There was another remark 
which astonished me much. O'Connell said that 
Peel's Do-nothing policy was the very best for him. 
All that Peel could do would only do harm to Eng- 
land, and I was for a long time astonished at having 
heard him speak so clearly and simply. John 
O'Connell gave his father a feast yesterday, to which 
Ihad the honour of an invitation. I rejoice I have 
had an opportunity of observing Daniel O'Connell in 
another point of view. The Irish have an admirable 
custom, in summer, of entertaining their company as 
much as possible in the open air. They are a poeti- 
cal people, and feel that nature is sufficiently beauti- 
ful to set off the most splendid feast. John O’Con- 
nell had chosen Dalkey Island for that purpose. 
Thisisland is situated at the southernmost extremity 
of Dublin Bay; its position is very beautiful; the 
island itself is a steep rock, upon which only a scanty 
herbage grows. A Martello tower, a signal house, 
and the ruins of an old chapel (where in Ireland is 
there a place without ruins?) are the only signs to 
show that the island is not uninhabited. The tower 
and signal house are English, but the rocks and ruins 
are Irish. The weather was not very inviting, and I 
preferred going by land to the point opposite Dalkey 
Island, whilst part of the company, with Mr. O’'Con- 
nell, were to go in a boat from Kingstown; but 
sea sickness taught them better, and they came to a 
resolution to give up the island, which required so 
unfriendly a passage ; therefore when I came to the 
railway station in Kingstown, I learnt, from a servant 
of Mr. O'Connell's, that the guests who had gone by 
terra firma had changed the plan of campaign, and that 
we were toassembleat the cottage ofa Dr. MacDonald. 
We lost nothing by the change: I knew this cot- 
tage well; it was one of my favourite resorts. There 
isa splendid sea view. In order to reach this cottage, 
one must pass over the cape which separates Dublin 
Bay from the sea. At the extremity of this point 
there is a wall which has stone steps leading up to its 
top. On one side of these steps is a beautiful view 
of Dalkey Island, Kingstown, and Dublin Bay ; and 
on the other one sees Killiney Bay. Dr. MacDon- 
ald’s cottage is situated in a position which commands 
the most beautiful view. In front is the sea, stretch- 
ing in a semicircle, and beginning almost at our feet; 
to the right, wild and steep rocks, against which the 
waves break. Above these are the Killiney Hills, 
which seem to give the hand to those of the county 
Wicklow. Three or four chains of mountains, one 
over the other, and a tongue of land, stretching out 
into the sea like a confused mass of rocks hea 
together, confine a quiet, luxuriant, and blossoming 
Valley of several miles extent. I never saw such 
contrast of colour so beautifully blended, and if one 
were suddenly transported there by magic on a sum- 
mer’s evening, one would imagine oneself in the genial 
lime of the South, instead of being in Northern Ire- 
land. When I arrived at the rendezvous, the com- 
pany had already assembled. ‘There seemed to be 
4 general dread of sea sickness. The gentlemen read 
the papers, and the ladies remained outside resting 
themselves. This cottage was not such a musty 
roomless country house as there is generally in Ire- 
land, A table was laid the whole length of the room 
from one end to the other ; the floor was plaster and 
stone, and the ceiling, beams and laths. The table 
was laid with cold viands ; and in a corner there was 
another table, on which coats, shawls, hats, umbrellas, 
parasols, were placed. The company consisted 
of O'Connell's whole famil 'y, sons, daughters, brothers- 
in-law, and grandchildren ; Thomas Steele ; Mr. and 
Fitzpatrick ; Mra, A——, and myself, Mr. 





Fitzpatrick proposed a walk before dining, and I 
voted for the proposition. It was also adopted by a 
minority of those present ; and they immediately set 
forth, to my regret. My sense of duty did not per- 
mit me to remain, although the majority was more 
interesting to me than the minority; but at dinner- 
time we all assembled together again. I think in this 
world, there is nothing so unfortunate as to have a 
bad stomach, All of the guests, and indeed the Irish 
in general, have no reason to complain in this respect. 
All O'Connell's friends and kinsmen attacked the 
bottle with great assiduity, but I was obliged to act 
teetotaller. Had I dared to place my inclination 
against my duty, I should have fallen ; for without 
any other merit, it is very hard to be a martyr to 
abstinence. After dinner, Tom Steele stood up and 
made, with comic pathos, a speech which filled me 
with some anxiety. He said neither more nor less 
than that we were under a great delusion, that we 
might think that we were in a cottage on the main- 
land, but that in reality and truth, we were that 
blessed moment in the island of Dalkey. Every one 
laughed, but I was in some perplexity to know what 
the worthy Tom meant, till a neighbour explained 
the riddle to me. Before the Revolution of ‘98, Dal- 
key Island was renowned for its king. Once every 
year, all Dublin issued forth to the island to chocse 
a king thereof. The monarch was of the same kind 
as the jolly king of Ivetot in France. The deepest 
drinkers were his primest heroes, and first dignitaries. 
Unhappy Ireland! There came a time when even this 
innocent joke became a terror to the rulers of Ireland, 
and a source of persecution for her sons. It was a 
national féte, and it was quite enough, in order to make 
it joyous for the patriot, that it should be suspicious 
to the oppressor; the Irish who on Dalkey shore, 
cried, ‘Long live the King of Dalkey,’ filled the 
Castle with alarm; the celebration was treasonable, 
and therefore was highly prized. ‘Tom Steele's speech 
had no other object than to resuscitate this anniver- 
sary, and for this reason he informed us that our 
terra firma cottage was positively on Dalkey Island. 
All agreed with him, and whilst the circumstances 
were explained to me, the election took place. It 
fell upon Mr. Fitzpatrick, who on the spot, and with- 
out much ceremony, was immediately proclaimed 
king. All his subjects drank to his health, in answer 
whereto he spoke a long and beautiful address, just 
as if he had been born king of Prussia or of France. 
It was easy to see that kingship was not so awful a 
burthen, though the bearer strove to make it appear 
of a certain weight. At last he said—I must name 
a prime minister to manage affairs of state, and he 
named Dan O'Connell to the post; we drank ap- 
probation, and good luck to the choice. O°Connell 
roseand returned a short speech of thanks, and straight 
elevated Tom Steele to the office of chancellor, he 
being avowedly most learned in the law. Tom Steele 
then returned thanks in another speech, and declared 
his intention of administering law and equity as badly 
as he possibly could, as was the duty of a legitimate 
lord chancellor. 

Then O'Connell appointed a court fool, a lord of 
the bed-chamber, naming for the latter place a young 
man who spent eighteen hours out of the twenty-four 
in bed, and devoted the remaining six to his pipe. I 
had the honour of being appointed home secretary, 
by right of my being a foreigner, and I declared, in 
gratitude, my fitness for the place, being in eight 
days about to quit the shores of Ireland. The war 
minister was a lady who certainly had a whole park 
of artillery in her eyes, and another dame was ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief of the army. The wildest 
young devil among O’Connell’s grandchildren was 
named master of the ceremonies, and the most 
taciturn and quiet young man in the company, who 
had not a word to say, was appointed speaker of the 
house of commons; but still water runs deep, and 
the new speaker made a most appropriate speech, 
being in the following terms: “Mum is the word.” 
There reigned the most beautiful and indescribable 
fun and jollity, that it is possible to conceive.; man 
and wife, old and young, grandfather and grand- 
child, all mingled and playing gaily together. It is 
easy to conceive that the English, who amuse them- 
selves, as Froissart says, moult tristement, could not 
comprehend this or render it compatible with the 
seriousness of life. For an Englishman to have seen 
O'Connell at such a moment, would have begotten in 





him the conclusion that there was no earnestness in the 
patriot. A Frenchman might understand his gaiety, 
or even a German, but an Englishman could only 
understand it in a comedian; and such is the cha- 
racter which the English bestow upon O°Comnell. 
He has shown himself thus once or twice in London, 
and this has sufficed to obiain for him such a false 
and hypocritical character there. There could not 
be a lovelier nor more sunshiny day than this féte 
on Dalkey clitis ; the little cabin, with the old Irish 
Thor in his joviality, was sufficiently poetic, and a 
pair of black eyes, of which I shall say no more, 
rendered it more poetic still, The ladies at length 
retired, the gentlemen clustered together, and a solid 
political conversation began to flow, of which I 
have only two recollections. One was a panegyric by 
O'Connell on Father Mathew, as the best orator he 
knew, full of simplicity, brevity, discretion, poetic 
language, striking metaphor, without repetition, alike 
impressive upon young and old. I could not but ask 
O'Connell why, when he spoke of European sympa- 
thies for Ireland, he mentioned Spain and France, 
but never Germany ; he answered that Germany lay 
far off, and since 1832 had shown no symptoms of 
liberal ideas. I flatter myself that I undececived 
him in that respect. 

The length of this extract must be our excuse 
for not indulging in any more observations on 
Mr. Venedey’s book, for which, indeed, the said 
extract speaks sufficiently. 


The Land of Israel, according to the Covenant 
with Abraham, with Tsaac, and with Jacob. 
By Alexander Keith, D.D. Edinburgh, 
Whyte. 

Dr. Keith is one of those literal interpreters of 

Scripture who look for the restoration of the 

Jews to Palestine, and hold what he calls “ the 

perpetuity of the Covenant concerning the land.” 

As Dr. Keith has visited Palestine, he is capable 

of giving with accuracy the topographical cha- 

racter of the country and its Sonsliesion and 
comparing these with the scriptural definition. 

To the natural fertility of the land he bears 

— testimony, and asserts its ancient popu- 

ousness. After two elaborate chapters, contain- 

ing a sketch of the history and state of Syria 
during the Middle Ages, Dr. Keith proceeds 
to detail the progressive desolation of Syria, and 
describes the various ruined towns through 
which, at shorter or longer distances, the tra- 
veller now successively passes. Everywhere 
marks are seen, not of desolation only, but of 
depopulation also. Thus the countries east of 
the Dead Sea and the Jordan show, at every 
step, the vestiges of ancient cities, the remains 
of temples, public edifices, and churches. Dr. 

Keith thus describes the ruins in Gilead and 

Bashan :— 

“In leading (he says) the reader from one field 
of ruined cities to another, and entering on a new 
stage in the dreary route, it may be enough to say 
that the stream which we here pass is the Jabbok: 
and, if endowed with the spirit of faith, he may well 
be refreshed for encountering a desert by tasting of 
that brook by the way. In passing through the land 
of Philistia and the hill country of Judea, the writer 
felt the oppressiveness of the sensation irresistibly 
caused by the desolate aspect, in general, of all around, 
as if the checrless scene had cast its own image on 
his heart. And he could not but seek relief in anti- 
cipating the time when ¢he joy that has gone from the 
land shall return, and the tree stripped of its leaves 
shall again be ‘a noble vine.” * * 

* Ruins are as abundant on the north, as on the 
south of the Zerka. They are still met with ‘at 
every step.’ The next district on which we enter 
also boasts of its 366 ruined towns and villages, a 
hyperbolical mode of expression, denoting a vast 
number. But though, strictly speaking, they be not 
so numerous as days in the year, the allegation, as 
comparatively near to the truth, may be more justifi- 
able there than in other lands, limited to a similarly 
defined territory ; and these regions, that vie with 
each other now in the multitude of their ruins, as 
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anciently in the magnificence of their cities, have 
less reason than any country in Europe, were its 
towns and villages estimated so highly, to blush at 
such a boast, for the number of ruins is greater there 
than that of cities or towns in any equal space, China 
itself scarcely excepted. Having seen, specially, how 
numerous are the ruins that are spread over the now 
houseless lands of Moab and Ammon, pages need not 
be filled with the names of those which bestrew the 
kingdom of Bashan in numbers amply sufficient to 
vindicate the Scriptural record—concerning its sixty 
cities, besides unwalled towns and villages a great many, 
which pertained to its ancient kingdom, the loss of 
which gave to Og king of Bashan an immortal name. 
But as this record, like others, has been seized on and 
assailed, it may not be amiss to show specially here, 
exclusive of their multiplicity, what noble cities that 
land did sustain, and how these very ruins, from the 
beauty of their edifices and solidity of their structure, 
may mock in return the proudest of the cities in 
which these scoffers dwell. The cities of the Decapolis 
might, in ancient times, like those of Judea, have 
maintained a mutual rivalry; but scarcely anywhere 
are ruins to be found which outvie those of Jerash, 
supposed, from the similarity of the name, to be the 
ancient Gerasa, situated on a small stream which 
flows into the Zerkah. They not only prove the 
magnificence and importance of the ancient city ; 
but, though unknown, like those of Petra, till the 
present century, they show that even Palmyra and 
Baalbec were not unrivalled in the splendour of their 
edifices by other cities that, like them, once stood in 
their glory within the allotted inheritance of Israel. 
Fallen as they are, enough is left to prove that the 
banks of a streamlet of that oft-derided land were so 
enriched and adorned, even by a people given up to 
idolatry, as to challenge in their magnificence, though 
in ruins, any spot in Europe, the most richly garnished 
with princely edifices. Lofty columns generally per- 
tain only to palaces or temples, or other public 
buildings, which are thus, as well as by their greatness, 
distinguished from the common habitations even of 
royal cities. But the streets of Jerash were lined 
with colonnades from end to end, and opened a way 


to public edifices, which yet lost not their distinction, | 


while statelier or finer columns were doubled or multi- 
plied around them. Extending on both the ascending 
sides of the small stream which nearly intersected the 
city, the walls, where not almost entire, form a dis- 
tinct lineal mound of hewn stones, of a considerable 


height, and, in a circuit of an hour and a half, they | 


enclose an immense space almost entirely covered 
with ruins, 
from one extremity of the ruins to the other, was 
lined on both sides with columns, many of which are 


fallen, many fractured and shortened, and not a few | 


stillerect and unbroken—some thirty feet high, others 
twenty-five, and the lowest about twenty: ‘where a 
high column stands near a shorter one, the archi- 
tecture over the other reposes upon a projecting 
bracket worked into the shaft of the higher one.” On 
one side of the street, in less than a third part of 
its length, thirty-four columns are yet standing. 
Behind the colonnade there are in some places, vault- 
ed apartments, which appear to have been shops. 
Cross streets, diverging at various distances from the 
long central street, had also their colonnades, and 
were adorned with public edifices or bridges, while 
the more distant spaces on each side are covered with 
indiscriminate ruins of the habitations of the more 
humble citizens. The remains of pavement in several 
streets may put to shame the capital of France. One, 
at least, of the bridges has been raised to a great 
height to render the acclivity less dangerous; and, 
as observed by Lord Claud Hamilton, transverse 
lines, to prevent horses from slipping, have been cut 
on the pavement, as may be seen on some of the 
hills in the city of London. Near a copious fountain 
of the clearest water, not far from the centre of the 
ruins, is a large building, with massive walls, con- 
sisting of arched chambers, similar to Roman baths, 
which was doubtless a public bath; another yet re- 
mains in the same quarter, which was surrounded by 
a colonnade, some of the pillars of which are still 
erect. Opposite to the large bath, in a straight line 
across the centre of the city, passing an elevated bridge 
anciently environed by ornamental structures, and 
from thence through a street lined on both sides by 
columns, an arched gateway, facing the chief street, 





The principal street, extending nearly | 





leads to the splendid remains of a magnificent temple, 
such as few countries could have ever shown. The 
base of the edifice is now covered with its fallen roof. 
Three of the walls still stand—showing the niches for 
images. The front of the temple was adorned with 
a noble portico, with three rows of grand Corinthian 
columns, thirty-five or forty feet in height, the capitals 
of which are beautifully ornamented with acanthus 
leaves. The spacious area, within which it stood, 
was surrounded in like manner by a double row of 
columns, the total number of which, that originally 
adorned the temple and its area, was not less, in the 
estimation of Burckhardt, than two hundred or two 
hundred and fifty. Near to this temple stands a 
theatre which has sixteen rows of benches, with a tier 
of six boxes, between every two of which is a niche, 
‘ forming a very elegant ornament,’ and as befitting 
a station for idols as the walls of a church, Such is 
the transformation that it has undergone, that in 
1838 a fine crop of tobacco occupied the arena, which 
is about fifty paces in diameter. The theatre was 
adorned with a quadrangle of fine large Corinthian 
columns, the entablature of which is perfect.” 

The writer of course dwells emphatically upon 
the circumstance, remarked by al travellers, that 
their cities are forsaken and deserted, even 
where not ruined, and that houses by hundreds 
are still standing in them, but untenanted. 
“The cities are desolate, without inhabitants, 
and the houses without man :”’— 

“In the beginning of the present century (adds Dr. 
Keith) appeals could not bemade to existing facts; and 
Christians held the problem unresolved, if not unresolv- 
able, how aland, long reckoned as a desert, anda blank 
in every modern map, could have sustained the multi- 
tudinous cities and towns, which, according to the 
historical Scriptures, were once planted there. The 
increase of knowledge has caused the mystery to cease, 
and to the lack of that alone can it owe its unduly 
protracted existence. Rather than that the land 
should have been plenteously tenanted in ancient 
times, where the most ancient towns assuredly on 
the face of all the earth are still standing, and have 
in many instances the seeming freshness of novelty 
in the tinge which age has given them, the wonder 
might reasonably arise, how many cities should thus 
be desolate without man; and how hundreds of 
houses that: give good promise of lasting for ages, 
should, in town neighbouring with town, be left with- 
out man, without possessors, without claimants, with- 
out tenants, or any to dwell therein, while wandering 
herdsmen around them have no better shelter thana 
tent, while many walls, and gates, and bars in Bashan 
are as strong as ever, and the palaces, and temples, 
and castles of Ammon are a stable for camels, and a 
couching place for flocks.” 

Dr. Keith devotes several chapters to the 
ruins of citiesin Judea and in the north of Syria, 
beyond the ancient borders of Israel. We shall 
quote what he says of Antioch :— 

“ Antioch, the seat of many kings, the chief patri- 
archate of the east, whose walls and bulwarks were 
ranked amongst the strongest, and its numerous 
churches were the finest in the world, often shattered 
and destroyed by earthquakes, more than by all the 
fiercest ravages of war, has still some tokens to show 
with what facility, were the days of its restoration 
come, it would be a great city again, but not a proud 
city as before, the seat of despotic and priestly domi- 
nation. The capital of a province or tribedom in Israel, 
shall not be like the capital of a Roman province, or 
a patriarchal see, where sin reigned and ruin followed. 
A single sentence, and the view of a single gate 
as drawn by Las Casas, towards the close of 
last century, may show that a city without walls, as 
those of Israel shall be, might be built from those 
which anciently were raised for its defence. The 
ancient walls (as now to be seen), which appear to 
have inclosed a space of nearly four miles in circuit, 
are ‘generally from thirty to fifty feet in height in 
their extremes, and fifteen feet thick throughout, 
having also square towers, from fifty to eighty feet 
high, at intervals of from fifty to eighty yards apart. 
The stones of which these walls are constructed are 
not large ; but the masonry is solid and good. In 
the S.W. quarter, the walls and towers (of hewn 
stone) are in one portion perfect, and in another 
close by much destroyed, until they disappear alto- 





gether, leaving a wide space between their last 
ment here and the portion that continues along the 
banks of the river.’ Pliny states that it was divided 
by the Orontes ; but now the present town, which { 
a miserable one, does not occupy one-eighth part of 
the space included by the old walls, which are all on 
its southern side. The northern portion within the 
ancient walls is now filled with one extensive wood of 
gardens, chiefly olive, mulberry, and fig-trees, Of the 
many elegant churches of Antioch, the remains of 
only three or four, a century ago, were to be seen, 
Pococke saw some pieces of marble of a Mosaic pave. 
ment, which he supposed might indicate the site of 
the patriarchal church ; and he conjectured that the 
patriarchal palace stood on the top of a hill in ity 
vicinity. Such is the end of the apostolic see! 4 
vague conjecture is the only homage that can now 
be paid to the departed glory of the throne which 
exercised supremacy over two hundred and forty 
bishoprics. It is but a glory of this world that can 
thus pass away; and such is the inheritance which 
the highest of hierarchies can bequeath. Vain-glory 
stimuiated Syrian kings and Roman governors to 
erect splendid cities ; and superstition in later ages 
prompted Roman Catholic devotees to raise stately 
edifices that could cope with magnificent heathen 
temples ; each sharing a like fate in their ruins, may 
be turned to a like use in their end. If the multitude 
of churches could have saved a city or a country, 
Antioch, with its hundreds, would yet have stood; 
and the hill between it and the sea (Benkiliseh), with 
its reputed thousand churches, as the name imports, 
would yet have been covered with the dwellings of 
men. At the top of it are the remains of a very noble 
convent, called St. Simon Stylites ; the whole of which 
was compassed by a wall built of hewn stone, about 
ninety paces in front, and two hundred and thirty in 
length.” 

With the theological opinions of the author 
we pretend not to deal, nor with the ho 
founded on them which he cherishes, regarding 
the restoration of both land and people. But 
we can commend his book as condensing much 
information on the subjects to which it relates, 
and as a manual for such readers as take an 
interest in them. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

The Old Dower House: a Tale of Bygone Days, by 
the author of * The Young Prima Donna,’ 3 vols— 
There is a harmony and elegance in the style of this 
writer, which are more than ordinarily agreeable— 
though we take them to be natural graces, since never 
did tales more stand in need of after-thought than 
hers. A judicious exercise of care and consideration 
would make them rank high—inasmuch as they 
display observation of character, and feeling for 
situation. For the first half volume of ‘The Old 
Dower House,’ we fondly hoped that we had at last 
got hold of a thoroughly good novel; but, alas! 
as the pages were turned over, the interest ebbed 
away, and we perceived the authoress wander- 
ing aimlessly hither and thither, unable to control 
the beings she had evoked, and not sufficiently con- 
trolled by them, to impart to the narration of their 
proceedings an air of reality. Lady Hester Sibley 
is, on a smaller scale, a sort of Lady Ashton, whose 
pride and inflexible will crush the happiness of two 
of her daughters. The eldest makes a worldly mat 
riage, is happy in it, and dies young; while poor 
Mabel is allowed to break her heart for a Catholic 
gentleman for whom we cannot care, so sparingly is he 
presented, and so colourlessly depicted when seen; 
and sweet Anne is entangled in an attachment for 
one of those butterfly heroes, who “love and ride 
away.” He deserts her, of course, though not with- 
out struggle—makes a brilliant marriage, whereby 
he wrecks his own energies, and all but destroys the 
heroine past recovery : for, as to Dennis Lorimer, the 
husband called forward for her final reward—he (like 
Mabel’s choice) is never sufficiently brought on the 
stage for the spectator to know whether he be worthy 
of the blessing assigned to him or not. Lady Hester’ 
sons, Guy the clergyman, and Hugh the soldier, 
suffer no less than their sisters, from the author's 
vacillation of purpose. In short, ‘The Dower 
House’ is a vexatious book ; showing, beyond all 
mistake, what the writer will not, as well as what she 
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ast frag. do:—and, by many degrees, inferior to her last Will float around him with an altered tone, he entered a monastery in his native town, and con- 
ong the porel, The Belle of the Family.’ _ Will sing sweet melodies the livelong day, ciliated the respect and regard of all, by the severity 
' divided Amy Herbert, by a Lady. Edited by the Rev. And nestle softly thro’ the starry hours of his morals and the sweetness of his manners. He 
which is W.Sewell. This story is “warranted orthodox” in Amongst his curtaining foliage ;—then, a host lived, perhaps,in the most corrupt period of the Church 
1 part of a few prefatory words, the pomposity of which is | Of merry birds will greet him evermore of Rome. _The higher dignitaries, anxious to unite 
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ee! A too strongly savouring of the machinery by the aid | Doth brave the sufferance, and with manly soul culties ; and every method was resorted to of filling 
can now of which the Whitfields and Newtons struck terror | Bear up against the present weariness, the episcopal coffers. Hence simony—plurality of 
1 which into the thoughtless. But on the other hand, the By thinking of the hour when he shall see benefices—alienation of ecclesiastical funds, which 
nd forty tone of the tale is so commendable for its charity, The light,—not of the glorious stars in heaven, occasioned much scandal to the best friends of the 
that can that we will overlook its deficiency in the higher | But the faint ray, the beacon of his rest, Church. 
which qualities of a religious work of art ;—and, undeterred From his cottage lattice gleaming. On his ear, Arnaldo regarded the union of temporal with the 
‘in-glory by the shovel-hat peeping through in canonical com- | In the pauses of his labour, oft doth fall ; spiritual power of the Church as the source of those 
mors to placency, follow meekly—as laymen should—in the | The welcoming voice of his true-hearted wife, corruptions, and an occasion soon presented itself for 
iter ages wake of Mr. Sewell, echoing his “ imprimatur.” Or the shrill laughter of his little ones. the decided expression of his opinions in his native 
e stately — : - He sees the ruddy blaze of his warm hearth, city. The result to himself was unfortunate. Driven 
heathen (Advertisement. ] Feels the sweet sunshine of the smile of home, from his country, he wandered through Switzerland, 
ins, may THE TWO MARIES AT THE SEPULCHRE, And cheered and strengthened by those joys to come, | defended his master, Abelard, against a charge of 
vultitude thie wed er pao ede yl ove reed faa Turns, with blythe spirit, to his task again. heresy, before the Council of Sens, and after a variety 
country, pencil sketch,) being quite out of print, Messrs. Hering Enfield, March 7. T. WeEstwoop. of adventures arrived in Rome, where he suffered—a 
e stood; and Remington beg to state that they will publish in a few —————————— martyr to the cause he had espoused—in the year 
eh), with ~ ee Latel Fane le Veen FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 1156, his ashes being thrown into the Tiber, lest he 
importa, GaLuery oF GERMAN Art, 137, Regent-street. Rome, Feb. 27, 1844. might be worshipped as a saint. The age in which 
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ry noble List of New Books.—The asa Wee, iachating the Bates at present; indeed, what can be expected to issue connected, as friend or enemy—Manfred, Bishop of 
ot which ef lenesandresaa, by W.H, Bua, Eo fc 40:1 | from ao fettered a press as that of Rome? To | Brescia St. Bernard the Popes Bugene IIT. Anacete 
Je, about snd Six Weeks in North America, fe. 8vo. 6s. cl.—Cowper’s | ascertain the state of Literature in Italy, one must | 1V.. Adrian LV., and Celestin 1V., as well as the 
thirty in Poems, 24mo. (Walker's Classics) with plate by Heath, new | inquire elsewhere than in the Eternal City; still it is Emperor Frederic, all combine to render his name 
edit., 3s. Peron bee treat L. itm le 62. ba a common observation amongst the Romans, that immortal, and to give an indisputable testimony of 
» author ilankinson'sLent Lostuneen the Twenty-third Psalm, 12mo. | the best “ Publishers’ List” is the damnatory and pro- his talents and extraordinary ability. The opening 
. hopes 2s. 6d. cl.—Christison's Mathematical Tables, new edit., 8vo. hibitory decrees of His Holiness. At all events, it is | 8©°ne of the drama is the Capitol, and the first act is 
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e. But Philip Henry, M.A., by 8. Lawrence, 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl.—Sim- of * Arnaldo da Brescia, tragedia di Giovanni Battista | Patties, and in developing the character of the prin- 
g much son's Elements of Euclid, by 8. Maynard, new edit., 18mo. 5s. | Niccolini.” The work was circulated during the last cipal personages. The leading object throughout is 


roan.—A Catalogue of Irregular Greek Verbs, by P. Butt-] autumn in Florence, in manuscript, but has now | tO expose the abuses of the Church of Rome, and 
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Dave = (Rev. Dr.) Godly Meditations on the Sacrament of | work of the day—chating and exciting tie blood | Who is we ee 
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dano, a partizan of Arnaldo’s. The Pope endeavours 
to bring over Arnaldo to his views, but failing in the 
attempt, and a Cardinal being killed in a rupture 
between the parties, an anathema is pronounced on 
the entire population. The interview between the 
Pope and Arnaldo is extremely fine, and such an oc- 
casion of attacking the Church of Rome is by no 
means omitted :— 

Arnaldo. Ever thou followest 
Old musty precedents, whilst the Gospel 
Of God lies buried under the decrees 
Of Roman pastors. * 

Adrian, thou dost deceive thyself. Languishes the terror 

Of the Roman thunder, and reason 

Shakes the bands which thou wouldst have Eternal— 

She will break them. 

Already human thought is so rebellious, 

That thou canst not subdue it—Christ cries to it 

As once he did to the sick man, * Rise and walk.” 

It will tread on thee if thou dost not advance—the world 

Has another Truth than that which stands between the 
altars, 

Nor does Heaven will that a temple should conceal them. 

Deserted by his friends, who are terrified at the 
Papal excommunication, and defeated at the Capitol, 
Arnaldo flies, in the third Act, to the Campagna, and 
his soliloquies there are amongst the happiest pas- 
sages of the poem. What dignity and holy confi- 
dence in his canse are displayed in the following 
verses—how fine the description of the Papal preten- 
sions, and how beautiful is the concluding address to 
Night. We can almost see the deserted wanderer 
over the broken wilds of the Campagna—his locks 
streaming to the wind :— 

Arnaldo. Courage, 

Oh, Christian soul—it becomes thee, pious one, 
To suffer with tranquillity—hast thou not promised 
Fidelity to the Cross, and, above the world and sense, 
To raise thyself toGod? * * 

With the Immortal word, 
Oh, Son of God, I have not combatted in vain 
Against the tyrant of Time and of Eternity, 
Who usurps thy place on earth, who plants 
Ilis footsteps in the deep abyss, and raises his head amidst 

the clouds. 
Laws, Virtue, Liberty, I have tried, 
Oh Rome, to give thee. * 
—The wind sports 

With these blanched locks—I am near the sea—Oh! Night, 
No longer art thou silent—sweetly to the ear 
Arrives the distant murmur of the wave 
O’er the vast desert, and no longer 
Is the darkness a boundary. 

In the fourth Act a new character is introduced, in 
the person of Frederic I. Flushed with conquest, 
and surrounded by a mighty host, he can ill brook 
the proud pretensions of the Pope; and the mental 
struggle which ensues between his pride, his interest, 
and his superstitious terrors, is well described. The 
differences which divided Adrian and Frederic, how- 
ever, are soon arranged, and a compact is formed 
between them, one article of which is the destruction 
of Arnaldo, In the filth Act, Arnaldo is betrayed by 
the wife of his friend, who is overpowered by her 
superstitious fears—he is dragged from his retreat— 


is executed—and his ashes thrown into the Tiber, 


with the vain desire of blotting out the very memory 


the surface, as being the distinguishing character of 
these people, it is delightful to meet with such a 
work as the present. It breathes the noblest spirit 
of liberty—it shows that under the most untoward 
circumstances the human mind will never forget its 
rights; and the manner in which its stirring call has 
been responded to, indicates that underneath that 
seeming apathy which pervades Italy, there is an 
under-current of independent feeling, which every 
now and then gushes forth ; and should it hide itself 
again, and pursue its customary silent course, it is 
only, let us hope, to gather a strength which shall 
prove irresistible by the barriers which spiritual or 
political tyranny may set up. 





Paris, 12th of March. 

There is an article in the Allgemeine Zeitung of 
the 20th of February which deserves some notice. 
The writer says, “ I see that the French Government 
has reduced the postage on the Allgemeine Zeitung 
[or Gazette d’Augsbourg] from 8 to + centimes, while 
the English, which generally surpasses all others 
in liberality, almost at the same moment, has 
raised the postage on German papers (except 
those of Hamburg) from 1d. to 2d. At a time when 
the demand for cheap and rapid communication of 
all sorts is become so urgent, it is surprising how little 
has been done to facilitate the circulation of journals. 
At a time when a long peace has so enormously in- 
creased the intercourse between nations, and when 
public opinion is so essential an element of the con- 
tinuance of that peace, it isa matter of public interest 
that the journals of all countries should circulate as 
widely and as freely as possible, since each is a means 
of better mutual acquaintance and greater harmony. 
The relations of business or amity are so multiplied 
that the slender extracts which home journals give 
from foreign papers, no longer satisfy the curiosity of 
readers. * * I have taken some pains to get an accu- 
rate statement of facts concerning the line between 
Augsburg and London. It is so difficult to come at 
data in the affairs of the post, that I may have fallen 
into some errors, which it will be easy for others to 
correct. The Allgemeine Zeitung costs in Augsburg 
30 francs yearly, in Kehl 42, in Strasburg 62, through- 
out France 80, in England 155! Indeed, I doubt if 
anybody can have it for that price in London, since 





I have reckoned nothing for the newsvender—a ne- 
| cessary agent where, as in England and France, the 
| Post Office does not receive the subscriptions. The 
| journal thus costs, at the end of no very long line of 
| carriage, five times its original value—an enormous 
| grievance to the subscriber, and no advantage to the 
| English post, which thus prevents hundreds of Germans 
| resident in England, as well as English readers, from 
| subscribing. The weight of a number of the Al/gemeine 
| Zeitung is only a fourth part of that of a number of 
| The Times.” ‘The author suggests that the German 
| States should set on foot negotiations with the Eng- 
| lish government, for which, he says, no time was ever 


of him from the earth. I shall close my translations | more favourable, since that government has, of late, 


with the following passages, taken from his soliloquy 
in prison :— 

Lo, I have been 
Faithful to the Gospel—strong in this thought 
My mind uprises—and do thou, O Lord, defend 
Thy cause; may it rise and conquer, 
Even with my blood, blind error; and may the 
Ancient lie die at the feet of Eternal Truth. 

* * Now approaches Death, 
So near that it awakes within me 
Dear and bitter memories. and with my last thoughts 
1 turn to my native soil, which 
I was compelled to abandon. Beloved Brescia, 
I pardon thee my exile—thy shepherd 
Alone was guilty of it. * 
By Renacus, 

Which is thy heritage, alas! how often have I wandered 
In my youth, and full of God 
My soul, shrinking and pure, 
Was like the waters of thy lake. Ah! forget not, 
Brescia, thy unhappy son—and in time to come, 
May some gentle spirit protect my fame. 


Take it altogether, ‘ Arnaldo da Brescia’ is one of altogether. 


manifested the most liberal views on these subjects. 

I have no means of testing the writer's facts ; but, 
assuming them to be correct, I must say, that this 
quasi-prohibition of the German journals is an evil of 
much greater amount to Germany and to us than 
appears at the first glance. When I read the pas- 
sage in which the writer speaks of journals as means 
of better mutual knowledge, and greater harmony, 
I—having French and English papers lying before 
me—was strongly inclined to laugh out. But a little 
reflection convinced me that, after all, the author is 
right. A foreign journal which had any hope of a 
tolerably wide circulation in England, would be a 
little careful not to insert the absurdly false statements, 
the ludicrously exaggerated notions, the articles dic- 
tated by ignorance or by malice, which, it would see, 
must have a strong tendency to lessen the value of its 
testimony as to other countries, and hence its worth 
Whether such motives would have any 





the finest poems, certainly the most enthusiastic poem, | hold on French journalists, we cannot say. Judging 
which has for some time issued from the Italian | from the childish gusts of passion by which they seem 
press; but it is still more worthy of notice for the , to be continually swayed, it seems probable that con- 
bold and unsparing manner in which it attacks that | siderations so reasonable would not have much weight 


double power which now oppresses this lovely land, 


' with them. But we are persuaded that with Germans 


cramping its energies, and reducing it to a state ap- , they would. Presumptuous ignorance is not the tone 
parently of moral and political dissolution. Amidst | of Germany, nor generally regarded with favour. 
the servitude, the mental nullity or debasement Conscientious knowledge is held in esteem, and, ge- 
which strike the traveller who glances merely over | nerally speaking, there is a disposition to a candid 


appreciation of things. I am_ convinced that the 
little spitefulnesses towards England, or the blunders 
about her, which sometimes deform the pages of the 
Allgemeine Zeitung, would gradually disappear if the 
editors of it knew that these would come under the 
eyes of any considerable number of instructed English 
subscribers, whom they could only inspire with disgust 
at the spite, or contempt for the ignorance, Jn 
short, no writer can long continue to regard himself 
as writing for a public embracing various countries, 
without almost unconsciously extending his views 
in proportion, till his mental horizon bears some 
sort of relation to the material spread of his paper, 
Now, as nations have nothing really to quarrel 
about, and if they go to war it will be merely the 
result of ignorance, prejudice, and antipathy, it seems 
to me that every conceivable means of combating 
those three enemies of mankind should be resorted 
to, and that no ally should be disregarded. Certainly 
the Allgemeine Zeitung is not an ally to be despised. 
The direct political news in it is meagre and pale; 
but what journal contains more varied and interesting 
information ?—glimpses into the obscurest corners of 
Europe, and states of society the least known ; notices 
of and from the patient and learned travellers and 
discoverers whom Germany sends forth ; biographies; 
accounts of new works in literature and the arts; dis 
cussions of opinions, &c. &c. To those who care for 
anything but the eternal objurgations of parties, this 
paper—though nothing like so good as it was—will 
always be a desideratum. No doubt, if M. Cotta saw 
the prospect of an increased sale in the “ Ausland,” 
he would take means to restore his paper to its former 
renown, and to moderate a little the manufacturing 
animosity which discolours it—itself the offspring of 
an ill-understood patriotism, which enlarged knovw- 
ledge would correct. 

I hope this matter may attract the attention of 
those who can remedy the evil. The amount of the 
postage charge seems wholly inexplicable. Another 
monstrous obstructiog,to the intellectual intercourse 
of nations, is the impossibility of sending a pamphlet 
by the English post. A gentleman here who wanted 
to send three or four copies of a pamphlet to friends 
in London, lately expressed his astonishment on 
finding himself without means of doing so—that “what 
was easy,” as he said, “ with regard to Vienna, Berlin, 
or even Petersburg, was impossible as to London.” 
He asked whose fault it was—a question which I 
should be happy to hear answered. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue annual general meeting of the Literary Fund 
Society was held on Wednesday, Mr. B. B, Cabbell, 
V.P. in the chair. The reports read to the meeting 
showed that the public are beginning to appreciate 
the value of the Institution, and also that the Com- 
mittee have responded liberally to the claims made 
upon them for assistance. During the past year the 
sum of 1,145/. has been applied to the relief of dis 
tressed authors in various departments of literature 
and science, and the total sum actually applied to 
these benevolent purposes, from the foundation of 
the charity in 1788, now amounts to 30,228/. Of 
the sum voted during the last year there were six 
grants of 507. each, four of 402, one of 351, six of 
302, two of 252. fourteen of 202, four of 151. and 
eight of 102. Since the last meeting the Duke of 
Sutherland had presided at the anniversary dinner, 
and the Marquis of Northampton had consented to 
occupy the chair at the ensuing anniversary on the 
8th of May. The attendance of members of the 
committee had been so regular during the past year, 
that no seats had been vacated by non-attendance, 
so that there were no vacancies to be supplied. The 
Marquis of Lansdowne was re-elected President, and 
the Vice-Presidents, Council, Committee, and other 
officers were also re-elected. ; 

At a general meeting of the Booksellers’ Provident 
Institution on Thursday, the 14th., Mr. Cosmo Orme 
in the chair, it was stated that the society possesses 
nearly 13,0007. of funded property, with a prospect 
of increase. A resolution was passed, enabling the 
board of directors to grant temporary or permanent 
assistance to members and their widows, under certain 
regulations, and a sum not exceeding six pounds for 
funeral expenses. 

The papers of the week announce the death, on 





the 9th instant, of Sir Henry Halford, President of 
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the College of Physicians ,in the 78th year of hisage. 
Sir Henry Halford was the son of Dr. Vaughan, a 
ph ician, of high reputation, at Leicester, and was 
one of a family of brothers, many of whom (including 
the late Sir J. Vaughan, warden of Merton and Dean 
of Chester, and Sir C. R. Vaughan, formerly our 

‘nister in the United States, who survives him) have 
eamed distinction forthemselves. His own name of 
Vaughan was changed to that of Halford in compli- 
ance with the will of his maternal great-uncle, the 
last Sir C. Halford, of Wistow, in Leicestershire, 
whose estates he inherited ; and the title was added 

George the Third, by whom he was created a 
baronet. As a physician, Sir Henry Halford enjoyed 
a long lease of lucrative popularity. He was Presi- 
dent of the College of Physicians for nearly a quarter 
of a century, having been first elected in 1820, and 
re-elected every succeeding year, until his death. He 
was physician to four successive sovereigns, three of 
whom he attended in their last illnesses; and has 
been in communication, professionally und otherwise, 
with most of the high dignitaries of his time. He was 
amember of the Royal Society, and of several other 
literary and scientific bodies, and a Knight Grand 
Cross of Hanover. 

Letters from Milan, of the Ist inst., mention the 
death of the Chevalier Luigi Canonica, a distin- 
guished architect, at the age of 82. By his will he has 
bequeathed 174,000f. (about 7,000/.) to the primary 
schools of Lombardy, and §7,000f. (about 3,700/.) to 
the Academy of Fine Arts of Milan, the interest of 
which is to be devoted annually to the education and 
support of some deserving young painter, sculptor, 
or architect. 

Mr. Gladstone has, we observe, obtained leave to 
bring in a Bill to amend the present law of Inter- 
national Copyright. Of the nature of the proposed 
measure we know no more than may be collected 
from the following brief report of his speech. “The 
present law,” he said, “ which was framed in 1838, 
related only to a portion of the articles which were 
the subjects of copyright, and since the late Act very 
material alterations of the law had taken place, in 
consequence of which Her Majesty was not at pre- 
sent in a situation to conclude conventions with 
respect to copyrights with foreign powers. He might 
state, that there was a prospect of such conventions 
being concluded with Prussia and the Zollverein; and 
he asked for leave to bring in a bill to enable Her 
Majesty to extend to foreigners, with certain restric- 
tions, all the privileges of British subjects with regard 
to copyrights.” 

In connexion with this subject we may mention 
that our amended Law of Copyright has been under 
consideration in the Canadian Legislature, and that a 
Committee of the House has decided —‘ Ist, That the 
importation of English literature direct from Great 
Bntain has not at all increased under the operation 
of the English Copyright Act. 2nd, That the free 
admission into this Province of American reprints of 
English works of art and literature could not lessen 
the profits of English authors and publishers ; because, 
although the reading population of the Province is 
great in number, yet the circumstances of the popula- 
tion generally are so limited in their means, that they 
are unable to enjoy English literature at English 
Prices; that owing to that inability to pay for such 
works of art and literature, there has never been a 
demand for those works, and consequently no supply. 
3rd, That the exclusion of American reprints of 
English literature, if possible, would have a most 
Pemnicious tendency on the minds of the rising popu- 

m,in morals, politics, and religion ; that American 
Teprintsof English works are openly sold and are on the 
tables or in the houses of persons of all classes in the 

vince; that a law so repugnant to public feeling 
cannot and will not be enforced ; that were that exclu- 
4on possible, the colonists would be confined to Ame- 
nean literary, religious, and political works, the effect 
of which could not be expected to strengthen their at- 
tachment to British institutions, but, on the contrary, 
8 well calculated to warp the minds of the rising ge- 
neration to a decided preference for the institutions 
of the neighbouring States, and a hatred, deep-rooted 
and lasting, of all we have been taught to venerate, 
whether British, constitutional, or monarchical, or to 
cling to in our connexion with the Parent State.” The 

mittee regret thatthe close of the session must, 
for the present, terminate their labours; but they 


recommend that the inquiry, as one of paramount 
importance, be continued at the next session, and that 
in the meantime a copy of their Report be submitted 
to His Excellency the Governor General, “ that His 
Excellency may take such steps as he may deem 
necessary to remove an evil of lasting importance to 
the internal happiness of this Province, and the con- 
nexion with the Mother Country.” There is some 
truth, some sophistry, and many misleading inferences 
in these resolutions, on which, however, we have 
not time to comment. Of course, there never was a 
demand for English books when the Canadians could 
have the American reprints at a fourth of the price ; 
but we hope that ere long some Colonial bookseller 
will commence asystem of honest republication, with 
the sanction of the English publishers, and thus secure 
to the colonies copyright editions at a moderate price. 
As to “ the sop” about attachment to British institu- 
tions, &c., why, it is notorious that the pirates, both 
in England and America, have not unfrequently mu- 
tilated, and even re-written original works, that they 
might adapt them to the tastes of their several readers ; 


so that our Canadian friends, under the old system,- 


might be cheated out of their high principles under 
false pretences, and on the assumed authority of great 
names, 

The Earl De Grey has presented to the Royal 
Dublin Society the copy of Mac Dowall’s statue 
of § The Girl reading,’ which His Excellency drew at 
the last distribution of prizes of the Royal Irish Art- 
Union. 

The Mint is engaged in striking off silver medals 
for presentation to the survivors of those who were 
present at the Siege of Jellalabad. 

The Stockholm papers speak of two Amatory 
Songs written by the great King Gustavus Adolphus, 
in 1606, which have been recently discovered in that 
capital. This isa somewhat unexpected character 
for the Lion of the North—the great Protestant 
champion—to figure in. 

Letters, and his journal, have been received from 
Dr. Wolff, down to the 19th of January, on which 
day he was to leave Tabriz for Teheran. The fol- 
lowing is the only passage that relates to the Bok- 
hara captives. “This afternoon a Persian merchant, 
trading to Bokhara, called at the British Consulate ; 
he was at Bokhara twelve months ago, and saw Samet 
Khan, in whose house Colonel Stoddart formerly 
lodged. Mr. Bonham and myself examined him, and 
all that he knew was, that both are in prison. He 
was told by Samet Khan, that when once a person is 
imprisoned in the Ark (Castle) one does not know 
whether they are dead or alive.” 

Referring to our notice, a week or two ago, of the 
institution and objects of the “ British Archeological 
Association,” we may mention a paper which has just 
been laid before Parliament, by Sir Robert Peel— 
the Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire 
into the facts relating to the Ordnance Memoir of 
Treland—which suggests valuable hints for the pro- 
ceedings of such a body, and offers an excellent foun- 
dation whereon to build a similar institution in 
this country. Our readers know, from frequent 
notices in our columns, since the establishment, in 
1837, of the Comité des Arts et Monumens in France, 
how much has been done, and how wisely, for the 
restoration of history, and the preservation of its 
records. To the labours of the Irish Commission 
we have often alluded, and particularly in our notice 
of Colonel Colby’s Survey of the County of London- 
derry, (Athen. No. 410). 

Letters are now in town announcing, beyond doubt, 
the engagement of Dr. Mendelssohn to conduct six 
of the Philharmonic Concerts. This will, doubtless, 
operate most favourably on the subscription list. 

The situation of Organist and Music Master at 
Christ’s Hospital being vacant, there are no less, it is 
said, than fifty candidates!’ Amongst them, we doubt 
not, are many “good men and true,” and we 
earnestly hope that the Governors will exercise 
a sound discretion in the election. The office 
hitherto has been, comparatively, a sinecure; but 
in so large an educational establishment, it might 
be made most important and useful. Let them select 
some one who is not too old to learn, or to have 
benefited by the progress made of late years in this 
country, both in the Art and the art of instruction— 
nor too young to be without authority or influence— 
whe is neither a mere theorist, nor a mere executant 











—some one, too, who can talk as well as both play 
and theorize. Let them require from him that he 
shall not merely give general instructions in psal- 
mody, but especially instruct a selected class in the 
art, and, if they wish it, as artists ; let it be among his 
duties that he shall, every season, get up half a 
dozen lectures or concerts in the great Hall of 
the Hospital—thus cultivating the taste of all, 
and uniting instruction with amusement. As a 
specimen of what we mean, we would refer to the 
lectures given last year at Crosby Hall by Mr. Lincoln 
(Athen. No. 835), full of sound instruction, and on 
the greatest works of the greatest masters ; but made 
pleasant as well as profitable by well-sclected vocal 
and instrumental illustrations. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
The Gallery for the EX HIBITION and SALE of the WORKS of 
BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY from Ten inthe Morning 
uutil Five in the Evening.—Admission, Is.; Catalogue, ls. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 
ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITU TILON.—The various ARTI- 





FICIAL LIGHTS in Ancient and Modern Use are familiarly ex- 
plained by Dr. RYAN at Two o'clock Daily, illustrated by the Lamp 
of the ANCIENTS, the FIRST IMPROVEMENT by ARGAND, 
the BUDE, the DRUMMOND, the BOCCIUS, the PELLETAN, 
the CAMPHINE LIGHTS, N 


New FRENCH LAMPS, BEALE’S 

AMP, &c.&c. The First Lecture, by Professor Bachhoffner, Ph. D. 
M.A. is at a Quarter-past Twelve o'clock. ARMSTRONG'S HYDRO- 
ELECTRIC MACHINE at Three o'clock and at Eight in the Even- 
ings. NEW DISSOLVING VIEWS, DIVER and DIVING BELL. 
Amongst the recent Deposits is the HEAD of a MUMMY from 
THEBES, very remarkable.—Admission, One Shilling. Schools, 
Half-price. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





Geocrapuicat Society.—Marchk 11.—R. I. Mur- 
chison, Esq. President, in the chair. 

T. Baring, Esq., Sir Henry T. Dela Beche, F.R.S., 
and S. Duckworth, Esq. were elected Fellows, and 
100 charts, published by the Hydrographic Office of 
the Admiralty within the last year, were announced, 
as among the presents, after which the following papers 
were read, viz.— 

1. ‘ An account of an Excursion into Hadramaut,’ 
by the Baron de Wrede. Following the suggestion 
of Lieut. Welsted, the Baron assumed the Moham- 
medan costume, and under the name of Abd-el-Hud, 
quitted Aden on the 22nd June, last year, for Busum 
on the coast, where he disembarked, and proceeded 
by land to Makalla, whence, on the 26th, he struck 
into the interior under the protection of a Bedouin, 
and arrived at the celebrated Wadi Doan, after a 
march of eight days and a half. The country passed 
over lay among granitic and sandstone mountains, 
reaching to a height of 4000 to 8000 feet above the 
sea ; from the foot of some of these elevations issued 
chalybeate springs of a temperature from 100° to 
130° Fahr. The temperature in the valleys some- 
times rose to 150° and 160°, but was agreeably cool 
on the top ofthe plateau. The vegetation was scanty, 
consisting chiefly of aromatic plants, and a few 
acacias. The Wadi Doan is minutely described by 
the Baron; it is narrow and deep, and abounds in 
date trees ; the stream meanders through its bottom, 
and the habitations, which are numerous, rise in 
amphitheatres on its sides and terraces. The descent 
into the Wadi is difficult and dangerous. At the 
town of Choreibe, the traveller was hospitably re- 
ceived by the Sheik Abdalla-Ba-Sudan. From hence 
the Baron went in search of some inscriptions in the 
neighbourhood, but was not permitted to visit Nakab- 
el-Hajar, being stopped when about six miles from 
that place, by a band of Bedouins, and forced to 
return to Wadi Doan. Five days’ journey from 
Wadi Doan is Wadi Hajar, which has different 
names at different places: it is fertile in dates, and is 
watered by a continually running stream. The Wadi 
Doan also changes its name severai times. Having 
visited other Wadis the traveller arrived at Sava in 
the Wadi Raschid, distant one day's journey from the 
desert of El-Ahkaf. In this neighbourhood he was 
informed were some dangerous quicksands, which 
had formerly proved fatal to the army of King Saffi, 
which was there swallowed up. The superstitious 
dread in which the natives held this place, was such, 
that the Baron could get no one to accompany him 
to the spot, and he therefore went alone; the scene 
is described as melancholy in the extreme. Arrived 
at the interesting spot, he approached it cautiously, 
and throwing ina line of thirty fathoms, with a weight 
of one pound at the end, it sunk instantly with a 
diminishing velocity, and in five minutes had wholly 
disappeared, The sand was extremely fine and dry, 
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and the Baron declares himself unable to explain 
this phenomenon. Returning to Choreibe, other places 
in the vicinity were visited. At Grein, in the Wadi 
Doan, the Baron was seized, ill-treated, and carried, 
bound and bleeding, before the reigning Sultan ; he 
was declared to be an English spy, and a universal 
shout was raised for his instant death. He was how- 
ever rescued from this peril by his guides and protect- 
ors, but remained for three days confined with his feet 
in fetters. Ultimately he was allowed to return to 
Makalla, after being plundered of everything, except 
a few notes which he contrived to secrete. He reached 
Makalla on the 8th Sept., whence he returned in a 
boat to Aden, after an absence of about 82 days. 

2. The second paper was ‘ An account of the Hume 
River, in Australia,’ by Capt. Sturt, whose exploration 
enables us to lay down accurately a river whose real 
direction was before unknown, 

3. A paper by Governor Grey, of S. Australia, being 
a note on the Dialects spoken by the natives along 
the southern sea-board of New Holland. Beginning 
from the south-western angle of the island, and pro- 
ceeding eastward, five different dialects are spoken ; 
the first reaching to long. 124° E., the second thence 
to 137°, the third extending to Lake Alexandrina, the 
fourth spoken in a tract lying between 139° and 145° 
E. long. and reaching southward to about lat. 35°S., 
and the fifth spoken in the western portion of 
Australia Felix. These several dialects, from their 
radical and grammatical resemblance, appear to be all 
derived from a common stock: they seem to have 
come from the North. 

The last two papers were communicated by the 
kindness of Lord Stanley. The business being con- 
cluded, the Rev. C. Forster addressed the meeting on 
the subject of the Hemyaritic inscriptions of Southern 
Arabia, the progress which had been made by others 
and by himself, in deciphering the same, and their 
importance in throwing light upon the remote history 
of a part of the world now so little known, but once 
the scene of great events. 





Horticutturat Socrety.— Feb. 20.—Sir C. 
Lemon, Bart., M.P., in the chair. H. Warre, Esq. 
was elected a Fellow.—From Mrs, Wray was a plant 
of Lelia superbiens, having a spike, about 5} inches 
long, of pretty purple blossoms, which, although beauti- 
ful, were not so well coloured as could have been 
wished ; but it frequently happens that Orchidaceous 
plants fail to produce their first flowers well, and possi- 
bly this may improve. This plant, the honour of first 
flowering of which belongs to Mrs. Wray,and which 
has created so much interest, isa native of Guatemala, 
where it was first discovered by Mr. Skinner—the 
finest specimens being in ravines, and growing out of 
the fissures of rocks sheltered from north-west winds, 
Some of the plants have bulbs 22 inches high, and 
flower-stems four yards long, having 22 flowers. Mr. 
Hartweg, who also met with it in abundance in the 
neighbourhood of Chantla, where it is planted by the 
Indians in front of their doors, and exists in immense 
quantities, says that the length of the stem, being 
four yards, is uncommon, and that the average number 
of flowers in clusters is from seven to fifteen. A 
strong plant of this is also in flower in the garden of 
the Society, growing on a block, where it succeeds 
well. According to Mr. Skinner, it thrives best in a 
temperature from 55° to 65°._W. Jackson, Esq., of 
Salcombe, Kingsbridge, Devon, sent specimens of the 
Seville Orange, Malta Sweet Orange, Shaddock, and 
Lemons, that had been grown on an east wall, pro- 
tected only by a glass frame in winter: they were 
large, well-coloured fruit ; a certificate wasawarded.— 
From the garden of the Society were two pretty plants 
of the double pink Primula sinensis that were raised 
from cuttings struck late in autumn. The soil in 
which they are growing is mixed with superphosphate 
of lime, which seems to be more beneficial to plants 
than any substance of a similar nature yet discovered. 
—Cuttings were distributed of Werder’s Early Heart 
Cherry, a very fine large black heart-shaped cherry, 
which ripens much earlier than the May Duke. It 
was received from the Continent, and, according to 
Baron Trucksess, was originally obtained from the 
Royal Prussian Gardens so long back as 1794 ; yet it 
is scarcely in cultivation in this country, where it 
was not known until introduced by the Society. 

March 5.—R. W. Barchard, Esq., in the chair. 


Col. W. Mason, J. Dixon, G, H. Hooper, J, Dearden 





and A. G. Fullerton, Esqrs., were elected Fellows. 
—Mr. Glendinning sent a beautiful plant of Erioste- 
mon buxifolius, of which he writes as follows :—* It is 
oae of the prettiest plants we have, and may be 
forced into flower at any period during the winter 
months. Its fine dark green foliage, and neat habit, 
combined with itsabundant snow-white, sweet-scented 
blossoms, render it an object of much interest. It 
will stand a good deal of forcing without the least 
injury, and remain in blossom for a considerable 
period. It is, therefore, a plant not only desirable 
for summer exhibition, but more especially for 
decorating the conservatory or drawing-room in 
winter. Cut sprigs of it are very useful in making 
bouquets.” Mr. Glendinning states that this plant, 
which is now in good health and covered with bloom, 
was of small size, growing in a small pot about six 
months ago, and in bad health; but that one large 
shift and a higher temperature had brought it to its 
present healthy and luxuriant state; a Banksian medal 
was awarded.—C. Monck, Bart., sent specimens 
of Forbidden Fruit for exhibition. From the same 
gentleman was also the following communication 
respecting the destruction of brown scale on orange- 
trees :—I ascertained by experiment that an infusion 
of camomile would serve to clear orange-trees of 
their most baneful pest, the brown scale. I am con- 
firmed in the opinion; my trees are cleared, and 
have proportionably recovered their health.” The 
fruit exhibited were in good condition, and were 
stated to have been gathered from a small tree which 
had had no more accommodation than wasafforded by 
a shady vinery in summer, and the same sunny vinery 
in winter—From the garden of the Society were 
cuttings of the blue Perdrigon Plum, sometimes 
known by the name of Brignole Violet ; it is one of 
the varieties which furnish the Brignole prunes; 
the fruit is of a purple colour, very rich, and comes 
into use soon after the greengage. Likewise the Per- 
drigon Violet Hatif, which in some respects resembles 
the former, but is quite distinct, ripening much earlier; 
the flesh isso very rich, that, instead of decaying 
rapidly when ripe, the fruit will hang and become 
shrivelled on the tree. 





Linnean Socrety.—Feb. 20.—The Bishop of 
Norwich in the chair. A paper was read on Asipho- 
nia, a new genus of plants belonging to the family 
Aceracer, by W. Griffiths, Esq.—A description of 
the genus and of the species 4. piperiformis was read. 
This plant, besides the structure of its flowers, which 
are remarkable, presents some peculiarities in its 
stem. The pith is very large, and the wood is dis- 
posed in a wedge-shaped manner, with large medul- 
lary rays interposed.—A second paper wasread from 
Mr. Griffiths on Hydnora, a genus belonging to the 
natural order Cytinacez. The species examined was 
the H. Africana. 


Institution oF Civit Excineers.—March 12,— 
The President in the chair. 

The discussion upon the knowledge of the proper- 
ties of the arch possessed by the ancients, was re- 
newed on the presentation, by Mr. Page, of drawings 
of two arches standing near some cyclopean remains 
at Cape Crio (Cnidus). There was no positive evi- 
dence of the date of these arches, but from their being 
built without mortar, and the massiveness of their 
construction, it was agreed that they were probably 
of the same period as the cyclopean works among 
which they were situate. 

The failure of the Pont de Boverie, at Liege, which 
sunk so much and cracked on the piers to such an 
extent, as to necessitate its being taken down, was 
explained by Mr. Rennie, who presented a drawing 
of it. Mr. B. Green also exhibited a design for the 
proposed stone bridge of eight circular arches for 
connecting Gateshead with Newcastle-upon-Tyne, at 
a high level. He also exhibited some beautiful spe- 
cimens of ornamental bricks made by Mr. Barnes, 
of Newcastle. 

The first paper read was an ‘ Account of the 
Harbour of Pulteney Town ( Wick Caithness, N.B.)’. 
This harbour, was designed by Mr. Telford for the 
British Fisheries Society in 1803, and the first 
part of the works was executed between the years 
1805 and 1811 by Mr. Burn, at an expense of 
16,4007. The success of the herring fishery, and 
the consequent increase of the shipping frequenting 
the port, rendered a more extensive harbour essential, 
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and, in 1823, other plans, which received the a 
proval of Mr. Telford, were carried into effect 4 
Mr. Bremner. The various extensions of the works 
were given in detail, with the methods employed in 
their execution, as also the account of the devastation 
caused by the sudden inroad of the sea upon the 
unfinished work of the pier, when 100 feet in length 
of the pier head was swept away in one tide, besides 
doing much damage to the other parts. The ruined 
works were secured for the remainder of that year 
by binding them together with chain cables, and in 
the succeeding summer the works were completed, 
and have stood securely ever since. Some observa. 
tions were made as to the relative action of the waves 
upon long and short slopes of the sea faces of piers; 
and the author’s experience evidently leads him to 
prefer a slope of about one to one for works which 
are exposed to a heavy sea. 

The next paper, by Mr. Bremner, was a ‘De. 
scription of Casks used in Floating large Stones for 
Building Sea Walls in deep Water.’ These casks, 
which were strongly built of fir staves, hooped exter. 
nally with iron, and supported inside by radiating bars, 
like the spokes of a wheel, were used, instead of 
crane barges, for conveying stones of thirty to forty 
tons weight, for securing the foot of the sea walls of 
Banff Harbour, which had failed. Two of these casks, 
of 445 feet cube each, were used to convey stones of 
thirty tons weight, by passing the two chain cables, 
which were wound round them, through the eyes of 
the lewises, which were fixed in the stone at low 
water, at which time the chains being hauled down 
tight, when the tide flowed, the buoyancy of the 
casks floated the stones, and they were towed bya 
boat over the place where the stone was intended to 
be deposited—the lashing being cut away, the stone 
fell into its seat. ‘This method was found to succeed 
in weather that would have destroyed any crane 
barges; and the works of Banff Harbour were thus 
secured from further degradation, and were subse. 
quently restored at a comparatively small cost. The 
drawings and enlarged diagrams gave the details of 
this method. 

A model of Faram’s Railway Switch was exhi- 
bited, and its self-acting motion, in guiding the car- 
riages into the sidings or on the main lines, as re- 
quired, was shown by the inventor. These switches 
were stated to have been used on the Grand Junction 
Railway for some time. 


Entomotoaicat Socrety.—March 4.—G. Nevw- 
port, Esq., President, in the chair.—Donations from 
the Royal Society of Munich, Brussels, Moscow, 
&c. were announced ; and the President gave notice 
of two prizes offered for essays on Vesicatory Insects 
and on the genus Stylops, by the Rev. F. W. Hope, 
Some interesting monstrosities, and remarkable varie- 
ties of butterflies, moths, and walking-stick insects, 
were exhibited by Messrs. Stevens, Evans, and 
Westwood; and a new and beautiful species of 
American Polyommatus, by Mr. E. Doubleday. Mr. 
Westwood also exhibited four new species of 
the restricted genus Papilia, from Assam, com- 
municated to him by Major Jenkins; and he 
read a memoir on the natural history of the genus 
Palmon (Priomerus, WIk.), first noticed by Dalman, 
imbedded in gum copal, but now ascertained to be 
parasitic, with egg-cases of the Mantide, or Sooth- 
sayer insects. 


Royat Instiruti0on.—March 8.—The President, 
Lord Prudhoe, in the chair._Mr. Cottam, * On Me- 
chanics as applied to Agriculture.’ After a general 
review of the past and present state of agriculture, 
and the great improvements which have taken place 
within the last few years—after referring to agricul 
ture generally as a science, and to all the subsidiary 
sciences connected with it—to the labours of Davy, 
of Liebig, and others—Mr. Cottam observed, that the 
points of agriculture which bring us in contact with 
the exact sciences and with natural philosophy, ar 
numerous and important. The method by which we 
lighten the draught of the plough or carriage, and 
the means of drainage, by which we convert whole 
acres of unproductive moss into fertile soil, are alike 
subject to exact calculation, and alike involve the 
science of mechanics and engineering. He then ad- 
verted to the peculiar difficulties which the agricul 
tural engineer has to contend: against, arising f 
variable circumstances and seasons—to the varous 
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tions of agriculture performed with machinery 
* the subsoil plough, and the great benefits which 
have resulted from its use—to other ploughs, harrows, 
&e., showing their points of difference and the latest 
improvements—and after pointing briefly to the 
importance of all improvements in agriculture, Mr. 
Cottam concluded with the following calculation :— 
“The extent of land under wheat in the United 
Kingdom is,” he observed, “ about eight millions of 
acres, and the average produce about three quarters, 
or twenty-four bushels, per acre. Now, if this average 
could be increased only to twenty-seven bushels, this 
would be equal to three millions of quarters, which, 
at the present price, say 50s., would amount to 
7,500,002. ;” and the improved system would 
equally increase the produce of the land in vegetable 
crops and food for stock. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Asiatic Society, 2, P.M. 

Statistical Society, 3. 

British Architects, 8. 

— Royal Academy. i game 

. rticultural Society, 3. 

a Seaieaien. &.—* Description of the Townlands of Mussel- 
burgh,’ by J. Hay.—* Account of the Landslip in Ashley 
cutting on the Great Western Railw ay,’ by 3. Tomson.— 
‘Description of an Hydraulic Traversing Frame at the 

Bristol Terminus of the Great Western Railway,’ by A. J. 





§at. 
Moy. 





Dodson. 
— Linnean Society, 8. 
. Geological Society, half-past 8. , 

Society of Arts, 8.—* On Messrs. Forrester and Co.’s Im- 
proved Double Cylinder Marine Engine,’ by Mr. Hick.— 
*On Wright’s Improved Barometer,’ and * On Hedge’s Im- 
proved Water Meter,’ by Mr. A. Wright.—* On the means 
of rendering Paper Hangings useful as well as ornamental,’ 
by the Secretary. 

Microscopical Society, 8. 

Royal Society, half-past 8. 

Royal Aasteney Tenis: 

Society of Antiquaries, 8. ’ 

Royal Ynstitution, half-past 8.—Professor Phillips ‘On Phe- 
nomena in the Mendip Hills, illustrative of the lapse of 
geological time.’ 











FINE ARTS. 


Ov Saturday last were sold, by Messrs. Christie & 
Manson, the late Mr. John Roberts's pictures—a neat 
little collection of not much importance. It was just 
the cabinet which a warm citizen might make up at 
small expense of either money or taste, to procure 
himself credit as a connoisseur among his acquaint- 
ances—especially when his port had imparted its 
generous nature to their critical spirit, and a noble 
sirloin, present or prospective, had demonstrated him 
so far forth a man of exquisite gusto. There is about 
the same truth in wine that there is in roast beef; and 
the said truth amounts to this, that the wine-bibber 
and beef-eater both speak as they feel at the moment 
—overflowing with kindness (or, it may happen, 
ill-temper). Verily, fulness of heart often pro- 
ceedeth from fulness of stomach, and nothing else 
can explain those effusions of sincere flattery uttered 
by such pro tempore admirers; nothing else creates 
half the virtuosi who form cabinets, and encourages 
them to sacrifice three per cent. consols for its sake, 
than the post-prandial praise which, also, comes out 
of their pocket. Nevertheless, we are obliged to 
these gentlemen, as their collections pass through 
the auction-room into successive purchasers’ hands, 
like a kind of picture currency, and thus afford critics 
aview of the treasures. Amongst those now under 
notice, there were none to dazzle by their brilliance, 
or bewitch by their supernatural beauties ; but, on 
theother side, we must admit that all were inoffensive 
Productions, and some even agreeable. The gems 
Were divers adroit imitations of precious originals ; 
though we cannot reckon as such two spiritless little 
landscapes entitled Salvators (which are always, like 
Milton’s chariot-wheels and Mulciber’s golden hand- 
maids, instinct with spirit), 124 and 20 guineas ; nor 
two so-called Vandervelde sea-pieces, 174 and 26 
gulneas; nor yet two ditto Berghem cattle-pieces, 
124 and 60 guineas ; nor a woodland from the joint 
hand of Ruysdael and Wouvermans, where neither had 
finger, 42 guineas; nora spurious Carlo Dolce, * The 

pose,’ 31/.; nor the great cake of the collection, 
awretched mockery of Metzu, ‘Cavalier, Lady, and 
Page,’ 47 guineas. Little better did we esteem the 
two pasticci by Teniers, after Bassano and Paul Ve- 
Tonese,11$ and 17 guineas, both being excellent only 
48 proofs that imitation does a double injustice—to 
the original artist and the mimic of a man of genius ; 
for these said pasticci lose the spirited touch of the 
Italians in the first place, and of the Batavian in the 
Second ; while this self-same vivida vis digiti distin- 
guishes all three, and the last not least, when he is 


not an imitator. There was, however, a good imita- 
tion of Teniers, ‘ Peasants at Cards,’ 28 guineas ; a 
very pretty circular one of Claude, 15 guineas ; and a 
miserable ‘Grand Mountain Scene,’ ditto, 20 guineas. 
Twoimitations of Ostade, the larger a libel, the smaller 
no aspersion upon him, brought 76 and 16 guineas ; 
two of Vanderneer, a bright Sun-set and a Moon-piece, 
14 and 25} guineas—the higher sum, of course, for 
the bigger but worse picture ; a would-be Wouvermans, 
‘ The Falconers, 40 guineas, came less near its mark 
than a might-be Wynants and Wouvermans, ‘ Land- 
scape with Figures,’ 71 guineas. Plausible we con- 
cede the Frank Mieris,a hideous Dutch Beauty, with 
her Admirer and Attendant, wrought to the hard 
smoothness and mellow tint of a whetstone, 38 
guineas ; yet the attractive little Pasture scene, call- 
ing itself an Adrian Vandervelde, was a yet more spe- 
cious pretender, 20 guineas. Of two minikin imita- 
tion Elzheimers, both from West's collection, one, 
‘Tobit and the Angel,’ had some merit, 5/.; a colossal 
gallery picture for Queen Mab’s palace, being fuil a 
span long, had as much as Velvet Breughel himself 
could bestow on the space, 7/. Sundry other imita- 
tions went far to establish Lord Monboddo’s hypo- 
thesis, that men are a kind of superior apes, with more 
cultivated mimetic powers and propensities than the 
wilds pecies. A Hobbema-like woodland, 22 guineas ; 
a * Grace before Meat,’ in the manner of Jan Steen, 
27 guineas; and a ‘ Peasant Boy feeding a Bird, in 
somewhat of Murillo’s, 26 guineas—pass, and will 
ever pass, for works of these various masters among 
the art-smitten, picture-bitten million. We now ap- 
proach some possible originals: a small landscape, by 
Wynants and Vandervelde, whether genuine or not, 
deserved its price, 23} guineas ; a Mountebank scene, 
at Rome, by Lingelback, who has metamorphosed the 
Roman peasants into Dutch boors, as Latona did the 
Carian clouds into frogs, 77 guineas ; ‘ Landscape with 
Figures,’ by Hackaert and Lingelback, 62 guineas ; 
‘Erminia and the Shepherd,’ a large specimen, ill- 
treated by time and not well by the painter, Zuccarelli, 
27 guineas. Two little Morlands, a * Shipwreck,’ 17 
guineas, and a ‘ Welsh Bridge,’ 145 guineas, must 
have been inspired respectively by a foaming tankard 
of stout and a flagon of crw ; they exhibit great vigour, 
although (or because) finished sketches, rather than 
pictures, One is known as ‘ The Flash of Lightning,’ 
but both are painted throughout in flashes of the 
pencil. 























































































MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Ancient Concerts.—Taking these entertainments 
with all their recognized faults of conductorship, 
(which there is no reasonable hope of seeing cured,) 
they still offer signs of progress worthy of record. 
Though Sir H. R. Bishop be curiously insensible to 
time and rhythm—an insensibility in an opera com- 
poser little short ofa miracle—though he will not lay 
by the bad habits of patching and adapting, which he 
learned on the English stage at an epoch when it was 
in its lowest musical state, he is eager and intelligent 
in research beyond his predecessors. Wednesday 
evening's selection comprised a Motett by Hihnel, 
a Quartett by Wallisser, and a Chorus by Tiirck, 
(names which will set the student to rummage the 
musical dictionaries,) together with a grand operatic 
Aria by Naumann; a * Cum sancto,’ by Graun ; and 
the * Credo’ from Hummel’s Mass in B flat. The last 
movement has a boldness of idea surprising to those 
who only know the master in his instrumental works, 
where amplitude, rather than originality, is the most 
salient characteristic. Richer, without being extrava- 
gant or satiating, the orchestral portion could not well 
be. The Sacred Harmonic Society should give Hum- 
mel a turn, in the course of their Mass selections. A 
more interesting contrast could not be offered than a 
performance on the same evening of Sebastian Bach’s 
Mass in B minor, and the service from which the 
movement we have been admiring is an excerpt. 
The scena by Naumann was not worth the clever 
execution bestowed on it by Madame Caradori Allan. 
The first movement is a feeble dilution of Mozart's 
least inspired manner—the one or two contralto 
touches, written, probably, to humour some principal 
singer, being an awkward and ungraceful imitation of 
a well-known phrase in the grand aria from * Cosi 
fan tutti’; while the last allegro, with its antiquated 





difficult enough to justify the defenders of the time 
present, in their repudiation of the old cuckoo-bra- 
vura style, as neither dramatic nor vocal. The other 
singers were Miss Rainforth, Miss Hawes, who ap- 
pears to have gained, during her Parisian visit, a 
certain portion of the smoothness which was needful, 
Messrs. Bennett, Phillips, and Signor F, Lablache. 
H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge was conductor for 
the evening, and the room, for a first night, was well 
filled. It isnot held correct (we have been told) to 
listen to ancient music till after Easter. The wisdom 
of the world of Fashion never disappoints us! 


Her Masesty’s Tnearre.—It seems to be the 
policy of the present management to save in Opera, 
by which device, also, its expenditure in ballet makes 
a more brilliant show. Yet the latter is not more 
lavish than in the days of cheaper subscription and 
fewer stalls, when we had 'Taglioni and the Elsslers 
together; while, as regards the amount of musical 
economy, it will present itself in a rather striking 
form, by the simple statement that we have now 
Mario for Rubini, Fornasari for Tamburini, Corelli 
for Ivanoff, and Favanti for Viardot, or for Molteni 
and Brambilla. We advert to these facts from no 
ill-will, but because we perceive a resolution to mys- 
tify the public, by representing a company filled up 
with second-rate artists as superior to the assem- 
blages of recent years, even if we do not go back to 
still elder times, when Sontag, and Malibran, and 
Donzelli, and Lablache were on the stage together ! 
The decadence might be borne in silence, but for the 
attempt to trumpet it as progress, made by unadvised 
friends of “the powers that be.” The ‘ Adelia’ of 
Donizetti brought back to us Madame Persiani, 
flourishing her utmost, and with her voice in good 
order. We also saw and heard the new tenor, Signor 
Corelli, who, for a correct singer, seems to us as little 
distinguished in either voice, style, or person, as any 
artist we recollect. The band is most brilliant, the 
chorus a little drilled in stage practice, possibly by 
its recent studies at Drury Lane. The opera is rub- 
bish. The new ballet, *‘ Esmeralda,’ is as successful 
as splendid scenery and costly and spotless costumes 
can make it ; but the music is very bad, and the story 
one hardly susceptible of being thus put into action, 
When its author himself dramatized it for Mdlle. 
Louise Bertin’s music, the last act was arranged by 
him to take place on the summit of Notre Dame : the 
dram. pers. being the Priest, Quasimodo, the bells, 
and certain owls! This scene, of course, was re- 
trenched, as impossible. The tale, as it stands, is 
hardly less cavalierly treated. The librettist is 
praised by a contemporary for having left out the 
“ offensive minutia” of the original romance—that 
is to say, he has omitted Esmeralda’s companion, 
Djali, with its gilded horns and hoofs, and Quasi- 
modo’s playmates of the belfry; and suppressed 
Paquette de la Chantefleurie and the little shoe; 
while he has left us, in all its full and frenzied 
passion, the scene at Falourdel’s. This, we suppose, 
is not minutely offensive! Let us pass to pleasanter 
things—to the exquisite dancing of Carlotta Grisi, 
who has never yet been seen to such advantage. 
There is a certain pensiveness in her gaiety (as in 
certain strains of music) which is individual and cap- 
tivating. She is less arch and brilliant than Fanny 
Elssler, but her execution is neat, and her pas new 
in style; while, for general grace and variety, she far 
outdoes that much over-praised personage, Malle. 
Cerito. She is strongly supported by Perrot, who is 
ruefully quaint, as Gringoire should be; and by St. 
Léon, who flies and bounds up and down the stage, 
with even greater vigour and flexibility than last year’s. 
The seconde danseuse is Adelaide Frasi: whether or 
not a descendant of the “ Mrs. Frasi the singer,” who 
figures in the well-known print of Tunbridge Wells, 
together with Richardson, A®lia Lelia Chudleigh, 
Dr. Johnson, Colley Cibber, Garrick, &c., the bills 
do not inform us. She is, however, young, pretty, 
lavish of personal display, and can walk well on the 
points of her toes. What would the stalls more ? 
We are glad to see that Herold’s ‘ Zampa’ is to be 
given next week. 





At the St. James’s Tneatre, Madame Albert has 
fulfilled the promise of the manager, by re-appearing 
in her favourite characters of La Camargo and Geor- 
gette, Weshall have more to say of her performances 
next week, 
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MISCELLANEA 


Paris Academy of Sciences.—March 4.—A_ paper 
was read, by M. Ebelmen, on the comparative heat of 
coke and charcoal fed furnaces. M. Ebelimen states 
that the great difference in favour of the employ- 
ment of coke arises from the construction of the fur- 
nace, and that in certain cases the use of charcoal is 
more effective —M. Banal made a communication on 
the mode of rendering the earthenware used for 
stoves less liable to crack. One of the improvements 
is the addition of soda or potass to the composition.— 
A paper was received from M. Chatin on the absorp- 
tion of poisons. From numerous experiments the 
author concludes, that there is no absorption of such 
poisons by the vessels of the chyle—M. Joly laid 
before the Academy a work on the means of destroy- 
ing the insects which prey upon lucerne, and cause 
great injury to the crops of that useful grass. 
agriculturists employ powdered lime, but M. Joly 
finds an infusion of wormwood to be much more 
efficacious.—A communication was received from M. 
Delabarre, on a new mode of rendering equal and 
regular teeth which cross or press upon each other. 
Hitherto dentists have been in the habit of employing 
ligatures of gold, platina, silk, &e. M. Delabarre 
employs caoutchouc, which, swelling with the heat of 
the mouth, presses upon the teeth between which it 
is applied, and causes them to assume an uniform 
and regular appearance. 

Hood’s Magazine was rather late in making its ap- 
pearance this ‘month, Though editors generally may 
neither have so good, or i//,an apology, nor be able to 
apologize so pleasantly, we think, that they will all 
admit the force of the argument put forth by “ A Sub- 
scribber.” ‘They manage these things better in the 
back-woods. ‘There a Newspaper ¢ appears, in whole 
or in part, as suits the health, convenience, or pleasure 
of the editor: he gives only ‘half a sheet, and assigns, 
as a reason, that he had been out shooting or fish- 
ing; the paper does not appear for a fortnight, and 
he states, as a suflicient apology, that he had got 
married, and been enjoying himself in a trip to 
Sarratoga Springs. In England, neither birth, 
marriage, sickness, nor seasons, are known to editors: 
death itself is no apology; you may die, but you must 
publish. Let our readers listen to what Mr. Hood's 
correspondent has to say on this subject :—* Sir,— 
By your no cumming out on the Furst, I conclude 
you are lade up— being notorus for enjoyin bad helth. 
Pullmery, of course. Like my poor Robert—for 
I've had a littery branch in my own fammily—a 
periodical one like yourself, only every Sunday, insted 
of once a munth ; and as such, well knew what it was 
to write long-winded aiticles with Weekly lungs. 
Poor Fellow! As I often said, so much head work, 
and nothin but Head work, will make a Cherubbim 
of you: and so it did.— Nothing but write—write— 
write, and read—read—read ; and as our Doctor 
says, it’s as bad to studdy till all is brown, as to drink 
till all is blew. Mix your cullers. And wery good 
advice it is—when it can be follord, witch is not al- 
ways the case; for if necessity has no Law, it has a 
good deal of Litterature, and Authers must rite what 
they must. As poor Robert used to say about sed- 
dontary habits, it’s very well, says he, to tell me about 
—like Mr. Wordaworth’s single man as grew dubble— 
sticking to my chair; but if there’s no sitting, says 
he, ther'll be no hatching ;_ and if I do brood too much 
at my desk it’s because there’s a brood expected from 
me once a week. Oh, its very well, says he, to cry 
Up, up with you; and go and fetch a walk, and take 
a look at the daises, when you've sold your mind to 
Mitty Stofilis; and there’s a Divil waiting for your 
last proofs, as he did for Doctor Forster’s. I know 
it’s killin me, says he; but if I die of overwork its in 
the way of my vacation. Poor boy! Ididall I could 
to nurridge him : Mock Turkey soop and strong slops, 
and Wormy Jelly and Island Moss; but he could’nt 
eat. And no wunder ; for mental laber, as the Doctor 
said, wares out the stummack as well as the Branes, 
and so he'd been spinning out his inside like a spider. 
And a spider he did look at last, sure enough—one 
of that sort, with long spindle legs, and only a dot of 
a Boddy in the middle. Another bad thing is settin 
up all nite as my Sun did, but it’s all agin Natur. 
Not but what sum must, and partikly the writers of 
Polliticks for the Papers; but they ruin the Consti- 
tushun, And, besides, even Poetry is apt to get prosy 





| Sir—a mother’s advice—and relax a littel. 
| what it is: You want brassing, a change of Hair, and 


Most | , 
| It’s as good as cammomile Tea. 





after twelve or one; and some late authors read very 
sleepy. But as poor Robert said, what is one to do 
when no day is long enuff for one’s work, nor no munth 
either. And to be sure, April, June, November, and 
September, are all short munths, but Febber-very / 
However, one grate thing is, relaxing—if you can. 
As the Doctor used to say, what made Jack a dull 
boy—why being always in the workhouse and never 
at the playhouse. So get out of your gownd and 
slippers, says he, and put on your Best Things and 
undbend yourself like a Beau. If you've been at 
your poetical flights, go and look at the Tems Tunnel ; 
and if you're tired of being Witty, go and spend a 
hour with the Wax Wurk. The mind requires a 
Change as well as the merchants. So take my advice, 
I know 


more stummuck,. 
and take tonicks. 


And you ought to ware flannin, 
Do you ever drink Basses Pail ? 
But above all, 
theres one thing I°d recummend to you: Steal Wine. 
It’s been a savin tosum invallids. Hoping you will 
excuse this libberty from a Stranger, but a well- 
meening one,—I am, Sir,—A Subseribber.” 

Covent Garden Theatrical Fund.—At the anniver- 
sary dinner Lord W. Russell presided, in consequence 
of the indisposition of the Duke of Cambridge. The 
evening passed off with the usual spirit, and with 
unusually good singing, Mrs. Alfred Shaw, Miss 
Rainforth, the Misses Pyne, Mr. Harrison, and others 
contributing to the delight of the evening: the sub- 
scriptions exceeded £600. 

City of London School.—The corporation having 
devoted the fine of 4007. paid some years ago by Mr. 
Thomas Tegg, bookseller and publisher, to be excused 
from serving the office of sheriff, towards the esta- 
blishment of an exhibition to one of the universities, 
for the benefit of pupils of the above school, Mr. Tegg 
has manifested his approval of such an appropriation 
by recently making an addition to the fund of 100/.; 
and in return the committee of the school have agreed 
that the exhibition shall in future be designated, “The 
Tegg scholarship, or exhibition,” Mr. Tegg has also 
accompanied his gift with a number of valuable books 
for the library.— Post. 

Steam-boat Ventilation.—One of the Addiscombe 
professors, Licut. Cook, R.N., proposes the follow- 
ing method of ventilating steam-boats. A cylinder, 
in which a solid piston moves air-tight, has two valves 
at each end; through one opening inwards, fresh air 
is admitted into a vacuum, which is, by the next 
action of the piston, forced through the other valve 
at the same end, opening outwards into tubes, and 
by these conveyed to every cabin upon each deck ; 
while the hot or foul air is at the same time, drawn 
off from these cabins into a vacuum above the piston, 
through a valve opening inwards, from whence it is 
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finally ejected through the fourth valve, of ig out- 
wards into the open air. The effect produced will, 
of course, depend upon the size of the cylinder, and 
this upon the size of the vessel. One, two feet 
in diameter—the piston having a two feet stroke— 
with tubes and valves sufficiently large, would force 
in about 100 cubic feet, or above 600 gallons, of fresh 
air, (drawing off the same quantity of impure air) 
every minute. Large steam-boats might have two 
cylinders, The machinery may, in an instant, be 
disconnected, so as to cease from acting. 

The Caspian Sea. St. Petersburg, Feb, 13.—It is 
well known that a Russian man-of-war sails every 
summer round the Caspian sea to protect our fisher- 
men against the attacks of predatory tribes on its 
coasts. Last summer this service was performed by 
Lieut. Tarasson, who kept an accurate journal of 
his observations in that sea, from which it appears 
that in the northern part of it the sand continues to 
accumulate, in some places more and some less; 
on the whole, however, this accumulation of sand is 
already so great, that a chart of the Caspian, made 
a few years ago, proves to be now quite incorrect. 
Some of the many arms by which the Volga dis- 
charges itself into the sea are quite dry, in conse- 
quence of the quantity of slime and sand by which 
they are choked up. 





To Corresrponpents.—M. 8S. &., 
Perth—An Old Subscriber—received. 

We differ altogether from ‘a Competitor,’ and think that 
Mr. Webster has behaved with liberality, impartiality, and 
judgment, and that ‘a Competitor’ is unreasonable and im- 
patient. 


Blackheath —G*+—D, 
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PUTED TERRITORY ON THE N.W. 
COAST OF AMERICA. 

By ROBERT GREENTIOW, Librarian to the Department 
of State of the United States. 

With Map, 8vo. (Shortly.) 


vi. 


MEMOIR OF WILLIAM TAYLOR, 
OF NORWICH, 
Including his Corresronpence with Rorert Sourney. 
By J. W. ROBBER DS, Esq. 
Portrait. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
* As interesting as any correspondence likely to be re- 
vealed for many years.”"—Quarterly Review. 


vil. 
FIFTY DAYS ON BOARD A SLAVE 
SHIP, 
In the Mozampique CHANNEL. 
Ry the Rev. PASCOE GRENFELL HILL, M.A., 
Chaplain of H.M.S. Cleopatra. 
With a Map. Feap. 8vo. 3s. Gd. 


Vill. 


THE MASSACRE OF BENARES. 
A Chapter from British Indian History. 
By JOUN FRANCIS DAVIS, Esq., With Plate 
Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


RESULTS OF READING. 
By J. STAMFORD CALDWELL, M.A. 
8vo. 108. bid. 
“The common-place book of an intelligent, well read 
man.”"— Examiner. 
X- 


THE NESTORIAN CHRISTIANS, 
Or LOST TRIBES; 

Their Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies, with Sketches 

of Travel, and Illustrations of Scripture Prophecy. 

By ASAHEL GRANT, M.D. 
New Edition, with a Map, feap. 8vo. 6s. 
“An important accession to our geographical knowledge.” 
Church of England Keview. 


xi. 
BISHOP HEBER’S TRAVELS THROUGH 
INDIA. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 10s. 
Forming Vols. II. and III. of 
‘MURRAY'S COLONIAL AND HOME LIBRARY.’ 

“One of the most delightful books in the language.”— 
Quarterly Review. 

“The most perfectly charming book of Travels we ever 
read.”"—Examiner. 


Xi. 


FARMING FOR LADIES; 

Or, The DAIRY-YARD, POULTRY, and PIGGERY ; 
With useful Hints on RURAL ECONOMY. By the Author 
of ‘ Bririsn Huspanpry.’ With Woodcuts, feap. 8vo. 

_— (Nearly ready.) 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





_ MR. COLBURN’S 
NEW 


PUBLICATIONS, 


NOw READY. 
I. 


NARRATIVE of the LAST CAMPAIGN in 
AFFGHANISTAN, under General Pollock. By LIEUT. 
GREENWOOD, of H.M. 3lst Regt. ; forming a Compa- 
nion to the Narratives of Lady Sale and Lieut. Eyre. 1 
vol. small 8vo. with Plates, 12s. bound. 





I. 
THE PROHIBITED COMEDY— Richelieu 


in Love, or The Youth of Charles the First.” With a Pre- 
face Explanatory. €vo. 4s. 6d. 


CHATSWORTH; or, The Romance of a Week. 
Edited by R. PLUMER WARD, Esq., Author of ‘ Tre- 
maine,’ * De Vere,’ &c. 3 vols. 

**Every one will read Chatsworth, for it is a work so 
novel in its design, so excellent in its general execution, 
as to be certain to make an impression upon the public 
mind.”"—Court Journal. 

Iv. 


WILD SPORTS in EUROPE, ASIA, and 
AFRICA. By LIEUT.-COL. NAPIER, Author of ‘ Scenes 
and Sports in Foreign Lands,’ &c. 2 vols. small 8vo. with 
Illustrations, 21s. bound. 

v. 

WHITEFRIARS;; or, The Days of Charles the 

Second: an Historical Romance. Third Edition, 3 vols. 
**Whitefriars is the work of no common hand. It is 
full of talent."—John Bull. 





































vi. 

LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND. By 
AGNES STRICKLAND. New and Revised Edition, 6 
vols., with Illustrations, price 10s. Gd. each. 

Vol. VIL is in the press. 


Vil. 

LETTERS of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS, 
illustrative of her Personal History. Edited, with an His- 
torical Introduction and Notes, by AGNES STRICK- 
LAND. New Edition, with numerous Additions, complete 
in 2 yols., uniform with the ‘Queens of England.’ 21s. bd. 


Vill. 

THE SECRET PASSION. By the Author 
of ‘ The Youth of Shakspeare,’ and ‘Shakspeare and his 
Friends.’ 3 vols. 

**A novel of rare interest and beauty.”—Sunday Times, 


IX. 

Part Il. of BURKE'S HISTORY of the 
LANDED GENTRY; a Genealogical and Heraldic Die- 
tionary of the whole of the Landed Gentry, or Untitled 
Aristoeracy of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 10s. Gd. 
To be completed in Four Parts. 


x. 
THE LIGHT DRAGOON, By the Author 
of ‘The Subaltern,’ ‘The Ilussar,’ * The Chelsea Pen- 
sioners,’ &c. 2 vols. small 8vo. 21s. bound. 


xi. 


WHIMSICALITIES. By Tuomas Hoop, Esq. 
2 vols. small 8vo. with numerous Illustrations by Leech. 
21s. bound. 

The following are just ready. 
Xil. 

MR. LEVER’S NEW WORK, ‘ARTHUR 
O'LEARY: his Wanderings and Ponderings in many 
Lands.’ Edited by his Friend, HARRY LORREQUER, 
and illustrated by George Cruikshank. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


XIII. 


NARRATIVE of the VOYAGES and SER- 
VICES of the NEMESIS, from 1840 to 1843; and of all 
the combined Naval and Military Operations in China, 
together with a complete Account of Hong Kong, &c. 
From the Notes of Commander W. H. HALL, R.N. and 
Personal Observations by W. D. BERNARD, Esq. 2 vols. 
8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, 28s. bound. 


xiv. 
THE BRIDAL of MELCHA. By Mary L, 
BOYLE. Small 8vo. 
xv. 

THE WILFULNESS of WOMAN: a Novel. 
By the Authoress of ‘ The History of a Flirt,’ &c. 3 vols. 
HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-st. 
#* Orders received by all Booksellers. 


THE ATHENAUM 


CManr. 16 




















Preparing for speedy p publication, 
ISTORY OF SCOTLAND; abridged from 
the recent Work of PATRICK FRASE R TY TT LER, Esq. 
With the Earlier one Later Periods supplied. The whole 
Revised ra Mr. Tyt 

William Tait Edinburgh ; of whom may be 
YTLER’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAN D, 
Vol. IX., the concluding Volume, 8vo. 12s. ; aud the Work 
complete in 9 vols. post 8vo. price 2/. lis. 


HE MEMOIR of EDMUNDCARTWRIGH T, 
D.D., Inventor of the Power-Loom, Wool- combing 
Machine, &c.; containing his Correspondence with Falton, 
Crabbe, Sir W: dones Davy, Raffles, &c., is now ready, in 1 vol. 
a Publis ridby 8 Saunders & Otley, Conduit-street, London. 


Just published, in royal 12mo. price 9s. clot 
NT EGA Y on the PROFESSION of PER- 
AL RELIGIOUS CONYVIC TION, and upon the 
SEPARATION of CHURCH and STATE, considered with 
reference to the ee of that Duty. By_ Professor 
ET, of La ne. spppreiated from the French by 
CHARLES THEODORE JON 
Also, in royal gg price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
A Second Edition of The Age of Great Cities ; or, 
Modern Ceofiaption vigeed 5 in +" wg Intelligence, 
igio’ obert Vau 
mt Taskeee & ig eh 13, i Paul's Churchyard. 


Price 10s. 6d. large vo. in cloth, with 24 Plates, 
N the CONNEXION of GEOLOGY with 
TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM: showing the general 
Polarity of Matter, the Meridional Structure of the Crystalline | 
Rocks, their Transitions, Movements and Dislocations, including 
the Sedimentary Rocks, the Laws regulating the Distribution of 
Metalliferous Deposits. and other Magnetic Phenemens. 
By EVAN HOPKINS, F.G. 
rh my & John Edward Taylor, Red Lion- court, 











‘leet-street, | 


| mines or by adding to the 


LIVES OF MARINERS ASSURED. 
CHILLES BRITISH and FOREIGN LIFE 
ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 46, Moorgate-street. 

Loans granted to ork Holders. 

Every description of Life Assurance may be effected, upon a 
moderate scale of premium, either with or without participation 
in profits. 

Endowments for Children or Widows, and igmnedinte or de- 
ferred Annuities, granted upon fair and equitable term: 

Loans may be obtained on personal or other aecarity' by indi- 
viduals Assuring their lives with this Association. 

Risks taken on the Lives of Master Mariners and Passengers 
by sea, either for the whole term of life, or for the voyage. 

EDWARD GILBERTSON, Secretary. 

Prospectuses, and every other information, may be obtained 

by app my at the Offices, 46, Moorgate-street, City. 


THE ©STMINS TER 
and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


ASSOCIATION, 
At the WESTMINSTER FIRE OFFICE, 
No. 27, King-street, Covent-garden. 

DIVIDEND OF THE PROFITS OF THIS SOCIETY 
WAS DECLARED ON THE Ist JANUARY, 1842, ae which 
an addition, amounting on the average to 45 "PER CENT. on 
the Ra oy received, was made to all Policies entitled to 


as ith Re “FIFTHS, or 80 PER CENT. of the total profits, are 
divided among the Assured at intervals of five years; and all 
inthe di on. which two payments have been made, participate 
in the ivision 
e Profits “respectively allotted may be received by the 
3 in present money, by a reduction of the Annual Pre- 
olicy an equivalent reversionary 





an Persons Assured on their own lives for 1,000/. or upwards, 
have the right (after two Annual payments) to attend and vote 

at the General Meetings of the S a y. 
W. M. BROWNE, Actuary. _ 





pric 
HRISTISON "3 sMATH (EMATICAL TABLES, 
consisting of the Logarithms of Numbers, Logarithms of 
Sines, Tangents, and Secants, Natural Sines, and various other 
‘Tables useful in Business and in Practical Geometry; together | 
with Tables of ~~ ag Interest, Probabilities of Life, and 
Anoultics. New ed 
Oliver & Boyd, ‘Edinburgh ; , Whittaker & Co. Lon London, 
FISHLAKE’S TRANSLATION OF BU e MAN. 
Now ready, 2nd edition, revised. 8vo. 7s ' | 
UTTMAN'S IRRE GULAR. “GRE EK 
VERBS; with all the Tenses that are extant, their 
Formation, Meaning, and Usages. 
Also, 2nd edition, revised, 8vo. 14s. 
Buttman’s Lexilogus; or, the Meaning and Ety- 
mology of various Words and Passages in Greek Writers. 
John Murray, Albe marle- street. 


MR. LEWIS'S NEW WORK ON CHESS, 


Price 18s. 
Just published, penne 
TREATISE on the GAME of CHESS; 


containing the most approved Methods of beginnin: the 
es with several NEW MODESof ATTACK and DEFEN 
which are added, TWENTY-FIVE NEW CHESS PRO: 
BLEMS on DIAS s Ms. By W. Is. 
. H. Baily & Co. ¢ ‘han: ze-alley 











—— with 80 Plates, price 5s. cat h, 


Vale Y SS ONLY COMPLETE 
FORM HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By HUME. SMOLLET 


ND UNI- 


’, and HUGHES. 
The Continuation by Rev. T. S. HUGHES, B.D. 
*rebendary of Bete rborough. 
Also, in 7 vols. Svo. price 10s. 6d. each, 
The History of England, from the Reign of 
George II. to the Present Time 
___London: Henry Wix, Bri dgc-street :_ ;_and all Bookse llers. 


MITH'’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 
Works recently published : 
Essays. By R. W. Emerson. 2s. 


A Journey round my Room. From the French 
of Count Xavier de Maistre. 1s. 
Strifeand Peace. By Frederika Bremer. 1s. 6d. | 
The H Family. By Frederika Bremer. 2s. | 
The President’s Daughters. By Frederika Bremer. | 
2s. 6d. | 
p P | 
Cary’s Dante. Revised and corrected by the | 
Translator. 6s. 
Nature, an Essay; and Orations. By Ralph | 
Waldo Emerson. 1s. 6d. } 
Sintram and his Companiens, A New Translation 
from, the German of Fouque. 
GHTY Works are ‘published in this Series, a list of 
which may be had at the Publisher's 
London : William Smith, 113. Fleet-street. 


OYAL FREE HOSPITAL for the DESTI- 
TUTE SICK aud peeeee, Gray's Inn-road (late 
Greville-street). ~~ D. is2 





’atron—The ¢ at E EN 
PRINCIPLES. a a, Bic H Leis Cc HARITY IS 

In-poor PATIENTS. bg cet strangers, and others, in 
sickness or disease, having neither friends nor homes, are ad- 
mitted into the wards of this Hospita! on their own application, 
so far as the means of the charity will permit. 

UT-DOOR PATIENTS,—All sick and diseased persons. having 
no other means of obtaining reliet, may attend at this Hospital 
any Lf at one o'clock, when they will receive medical and 
surgical advice, and medicine fre 

In consequence of the Saaber or wretched applicants crowd- 
ing the gates of this Hospital the Committee feel it their im- 
perative duty to make the most urgent appeal to the public for 
continued support, to enable them to admit and relieve the dis- 
tressing cases that hourly present themselves. 

Contributions will be kindly received by Messrs. Coutts & Co.; 
Messrs. Drummonds & Co.; Messrs. I Py & Co.; Messrs. 
my ae & Senitiee ; Messrs. Glyn & Co.; Messrs. Jones, 

& ¢ 2o.; Messrs. Barclay, Bevan & Co.; Messrs. Denison 

Messrs. Williams, Deacon & Co. ; Messrs. Prescott & 

Co. 5 ry em Ransom & Co.; Messrs. Overend, Gurney & Co. ; 

Messrs, = & Co. DOraernatrest and at the Secretary's 
Office, » F2 Rev. R, C. PACKMAN, Secretary. 

Cc ay apparel, male and female, will be gratefully acknow- 


| ment of the yearto Members 





ATIONAL MERCANTILE LIFE ASSUR.- 
ANCE SOCIETY, Senet West, London-bridge. 
(Established in 1837.) Direc 
Cheirman—Robert fe ‘urrey, Esq. 
Edward Baker, Esq. Thomas Bax, Esq. 
Jasper Capper, Esq. Joseph Coo per, Esq. 
enemas Dakeyne, Esq. Russell Jeflrey, Esq. 
Giles Redmayne, Esq. Willia 
James Spicer, Esq. Prd Sterry, jun., Esq. 
Henry Sterry, Esq Robert Wilcoxon, Esq. 
Bankers— “isesers. Prescott, Grote & Co. 


ADVANTAGES. 


A BONUS of two-thirds of the Profits allotted to the Assured. 
LOWER RATES of PREMIUM charged for Assurance with- 


ut Profits 
*PREMIU MS payable Annually. Half-yearly, or Quarterly. 
ASSURANCES of EVERY DESCRIPTION may be effected. 
Among others, the important one, originated by this Society, of 
securing a sum to the Assured himself on his attaining any given 
ase, or to his family in the event of his earlier death 
POCKET DIARY, containing detailed particulars, may be 
had on pe lh nn at the Office, or of the Soci iety’s Agents. 
JENKIN J JONES, Actuary and and Secretary. — 


DINBURGH LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY. Established 1823.—Constituted by Act of Par- 
liament. Capital Half a Million sterling. 
Edinburgh,—24, George-street, 
And ll, King William-street, City, London. 

This Company presents to the assured perfect security, and 
freedom from all liability ; 

A right of participating in the whole profits of the Company to 
the extent of four-fifths, which, at last declaration, averaged 
50 per cent. on the premiums paid during the preceding seven 
years; 

| Very moderate Tates, without participation, which, on young 
lives, are equivalent to a present bonus of very considerable 
amount; 





| No entrance-money or other charge beyond policy stamp. 


Assurances effected on equal, or ascending or descending 


| scales, or in any other way that the interests of parties may 
| require. 


Prospectus, and every information, te be had on application 
at the Offices in London or — 
; FINLAY, Manager. 
Edinburgh, Ist March, 1844. W M. DICKSON, Secretary. 


ETROPOLITAN LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, No. 3, Princes-street, Bank. 

Direc‘ors—Jobn Allcard, Esq. Thomas Henry Hall, Ea 
Richard Low Beck, Benj. Hawes, jun -M 
Joseph H. Bradshaw, Esq. John Laurence, 

Edmund Chas. Buxton, Esq. William J. Lese ee Esq. 

Sir William Clay, Bart. M.P. John Fras. Maubert, Esq. 
James Dawson, Esq. Joseph Pease, jun. Esq. 

Francis Fox, Esq. Joshua Scholefield, Een. M.P. 
William Storrs Fry, Esq. John Taylor, Esq. 

Robert Grant, Esq. George Vaughan, Esq. 

The Directors hereby give notice to Members whose Pre- 





| miums fall due on the 5th of April next, that the same must be 


paid within thirty days from that date 
e premiums are payable edn any “half-yearly or quarterly, 
on the 5th of January, 5th of April, 5th of July, and 5th of Oc- 
tober, either of which several 7" constitutes the commence- 
”ersons, therefore, desirous of 
entering the Society, as MEMBERS, on the Sth of April next, 
should sppear, or lodge their proposals at the Office, on or 

before that 

So various pod the plans now before the public fon effecting 
Assurance on ow. that it may seem diflicalt to make choice 
between them. however, all prudent offices make a con- 
siderably higher ci berse 1 in the annual premium than experience 
has hitherto shown to be necessary, but differ in the mode of 
DISPOSING of the surplus or profit, the following classification 
may be made 

Ist. Propri etary Offices, where all the surplus from premiums 
and other profits is di vided, exclusively, amongst the SHARE or 
STOCK-HOLDERS 

2nd. Offices where the same is divided in various proportions 
between SHARE AND STOCK-HOLDERS and the aAssURED 

3rd. Offices ofa pair mutual character, where the whole of 
the praft, is equitabl L distributed amongst the assu RED only. 

‘the METROPOLITAN, which is of the last class, was esta- 
blished in 1835, and although no paid agents for town or couniry have 
at any lime been employed, nor any expensive system of advertising 
resorted to, yet its advantages have been so well ape iated by 
the public, that the annual premiums already exceed 49,0002. 

In consequsney of the prosperous state of the Society’ 's affairs, 
the Annual Premiums of Members of 4 \ 4 nemgel 6 spas have 
been reduced FORT Y-" Two AND A HALF per 

A plan of the Society. ga tables of rates, may ite obtained 
on application at the o 


RIC HARD HEATHFIELD, Superiatendent. 
Princes-Street, Bank, 13th March, 1844. 





NION ASSURANCE OFFICE — FIRE, 

LIFE, ANNULTIES—Cornhill and Baker-street, London. 

College-green, Dublin; and Esplanade, Hamburgh : ‘instituted 
A.D. 

T t, Lite Department of this Society embraces all the im. 
portant benefits of a participation in the profits every seyeq 
years, with the perfect security of large invested funds, acca. 
mulated during the long period of more than a century anda 
quarter, and possessing powers which were granted by an esp, 
cial Act of Parliament in the reign of Bins George IIL. By 
another table of rates, lately mine 
tion will be found in the premiums eee charged ; to this 
class profits do not attach. The reduction of premium avalie 
also to insurances for one and seven years: and all life 
ums can be paid half-yearly or quarterly, if more convenient,” 

examples of the Bonus in Great Britain 

No. of iotraaaadlt a Sam insured £3, - With Bonus £21 


2 21203 oe too ms 
r se ge a .- 4 a 
‘ire Insurance effected upon every description of pro 
including rent. Six years’ premium and duty charged erty, 
surance for seven years. Policies heed - Tenewed within js 
days after each quarter-day. MAS LEWIS, See, 


ROMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE 33 and 
ANNUITY COMPANY, 9, Chatham-place, Blackfri 
Lepden. Established in lene. 1 becribed _ 
is Society is supported by an ample subscri capi 
by a considerable accumulated reales fund pital, and 

Assurances are effected at a low rate of siete, without 
profits, or at an increased premium, with participation in the 
peatts of the Office. 

A Bonus in ready money, at the rate of 15 per cent. on 
premiums received (equivalent to a reversionary bonus of about 
30 per cent.) was declared in May 1842, on all beneficial policies 
on which three annual premiums bad been paid in the December 
previous. 

A division of the profits takes place every five years, and the 
holders of beneficial policies can receive their bonuses in ready 
money, or have them ——s" in augmentation of their policies, 
or in reduction of their future premiums. 

Assurers may contract to pay their Premiums either in one 
sum, in a given number of payments, in annual, half’ yearly, e 
quarterly payments, or on the ascending or descending 

Officers in the Army and Navy on active pan Fnoge ‘persons 
afflicted with chronic and other diseases, and such as are going 
beyond the limits of Europe, are also assured at moderate rates, 

Prospectuses and all necessary: information may be obtained 
at the Office. MICHAEL SAWARD, Secretary, 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM. 
PANY, 1, Princes-street, Bank, London : empowered by 
special Act of Parliament, IV. Vict. cap. 9. Capital 1,000,000, 

The effect of an Assurance on a person's own life is to create 
at once a property in reversion, which can by no other means 
be realiz ‘ake, for instance, the case of a person at the 
of thirty, who by the payment of 5/ 3s. 4d. to the Britannia ~ 
Assurance Company, can become at once possessed of a be. 
queathable property. amounting to 1000/., subject only to the 
condition of his continuing the same payment quarterly during 
the remainder of his life.—a condition which may be fulfilled by 
the mere saving of RIGHT SHILLINGS weekly in his expendi. 
ture. Thus, by the exertion of a very slight degree of economy 
—such, indeed, as can scarcely be felt as an inconvenience, he 

at once realize a capital of 1000/., which he can bequeath 
or dispose of in any way he may think ‘proper. 

Detailed Prospectuses, and every requisite information as to 
the mode of effecting Assurances, may be obtained at the Office, 
or will be forwarded (post free) upon application. 

PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 

_ Directors attend daily at 2 o'clock, forthe dispatch of business, 


USTRALASIAN, COLONIAL, and GENE- 
RAL LIFE ASSURANCE and ANNU are COMPANY, 
Capital 200,000/., 3] La Shar 


Dire: 
Edward Barnard, ae F.R.S. [Gideon ~ uhoun, Esq. 
Robert Brooks, Esq E. aaies. Esq. 
Henry Buckle, — Ric a edee, Fea. 
John Henry Capper. Esq. William Walker, Esq. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Maples, Pearse, Stevens & 
Bankers—The Union Bank of London. 
Colonial Bankers—The Bank of Australasia (incorporated by 
Royal Charter, 1835), No. 2, Moorgate-street. 
Physician—P. Fraser, Esq., @. — street. 
Secretary— Edward Ryl ey, 
The following are specimens of the low rates of Premiums for 
the Assurance of 100: 
Age « coccccce | - ) -— . 2? a) 
Ann. — -1£1 10 3) £2 0 7| £2 15 3) £4 1 8) £6 39 


TO EMIGRANTS TO THE AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES 
who are assured for the whole term of life, the Company offers 
the permission to proceed to and reside in any of those Colonies 
without extra premium, and to pay their premiums there. For 
residence in New Zealand a moderate extra premium is cha 

To all Persons the Company offers the advantages of the gua- 
rantee of an ample subscribed Capital—of permission to retain 
one-third of the Premium in their own hands (the portion so re- 
tained, with interest upon it, being deducted from the Policy 
when it becomes a Claim)—of Ascending, Desconsieg, and other 
Scales of P a and of Participation in Profit 

Prospectuses and full particulars may be — at nthe Offices of 
the Company, No. 126, Bishopsgate-street, Cit 


x 5 a 
REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LiF E ASSU- 
RANCE SOCIETY, 14, crutetioo-place, London. 
Directors—The Chisholm, Chairman. 
William Morley, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
John Brightman, Esq. ames John Kinloch, Esq. 
Francis Brodigan, E: Henry Lawson, ag 
James William Descos, Esq. | Robert Power, Esc 
Jonathan Duncan Dow, Esq. The Rev. F. W. Johnson Vickery, 
Alexander Robert Irvine, Esq. A.M, 
John Inglis Jerdein, 
Auditors—C. B. Rule, 1.—T. C. Simmons, Esq.—G. Thomas, Esq. 
Physician—John Clendinning, M.D., 17, Wimpole-street. 
Solicitor—W alter Prideaux, Esq., Goldsmith's Hall. 
Bankers—Union Bank of London. 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION. 

The whole of the profits divided anNuaLty among. the 
ap of Policies on which five Annual Premiums shall have 

ee 

Credit allowed for the first five Annual Premiums, on satis- 
factory security pt given for the payment of the same at the 
een of five ye 

Credit given for halt jihe amount of the first five Annual Pre- 
miums—without s 

Ria of Policies ctiected and registered (without charge) 
at the ( 

Claims on Policies not subject to be litigated or disputed cx. 
cept with the sanction, in each case, of a General Meeting 0 the 
Assured, to be specially convened on the occasion 

Holders of Policies of 1000. entitled (after payment of fire 
Annual Premiums) to attend and vote at all General Meetings 
of the Assured, who will have the ee and control 
of the funds and affairs | of the Societ 

Full perticulase, are in whe Prospect which, wie 
every requisite in oematios, Be ol ined by appli 

R IRVINE. Managing Director. 
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DISEASED anp HEALTHY LIVES ASSUR ED. | 


EDICAL, INVALID, and GENERAL 
LIFE OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall, London. 
DOH F.R.S. F.S.A., President of 
y Halford, Bart., M.D. G.C.H. F.R.S. F.S.A., President o! 
Ob eral College of Physicians, &c. 
sir William Burnett, M.D. K.C.H. F.R.S., Inspector-General of 
Navy, &c. . 
sh Matthew . Tierney, Bart., M.D. K.C.H., &c. 


Regent. | Alfred W idilove, D.C.L., D 
inson, Esq. mt-| Alfi addilove, D.C.L., Doc- 
Chastes Mogtion ee tors’-commons. 
sir Thomas Phillips, Temple. 
Directors. 

bleday, Esq., 249,|C. Richardson, Esq., 19, Bruton- 
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This Office is provided with very accurately constructed tables, 
by which it can assure unsound lives on equitable terms. 

Kimilar tables enable the Society to grant increased annuities 
on unsound lives, the amount varying with the particular disease. 

Members of consumptive families assured at equitable rates. 

Healthy lives are assured on lower terms than at most other 
offices. . . : 

t Life Assurance Society commenced business in 1705, 
bbs nincates of life contingencies, understood at that time 
to a very limited extent only, have repeatedly undergone im- 

rtant changes and improvements ; but till the establishment 
of this Society in 1841 no attempt had ever been made to assure 
the lives of persons who suffer from disease. 

The science of statistics has only within a recent period been 
successfully applied to the duration and open | of disease, 
and hence tables on the probability of these results could not 
have been formed; and it would evidently have been unsafe 
and hazardous for any Society to have undertaken the risk of 
assuring the lives of persons afflicted with any articular malady. 
The statistical information, however, now collected, and in pos- 
session of this office. is of so great an extent as fully to warrant 
the extension of life assurance to such cases, and in fact to place 
the application of life assurance on diseased lives on a more 
secure basis than even that on healthy lives. 2 z : 

It is hoped that while kept clearly in view that this Society, in 
common with other offices, will assure the lives of healthy per- 
sons, it is as yet the only one established to assure the lives of 
persons labouring under disease ; and to this latter feature par- 
ticular attention is directed. — 

In the first place, because it opens a larger field for business 
than all other offices can have unitedly ; and in the 

Second place, because that branch of assurance must, from 
its own nature, hazardous, and its principles rest on a 
more permanent foundation. 

These are two highly important facts,and we shall enter into 
an explanation of each; and first as to the prevalence of disease. 

The period of life most important to an assurance office is 
that between 15—60 years of age, and in the following remarks 
we refer exclusively to this period of life. = 

It will be found that the deaths in the metropolis for the two 
years preceding 1842, were from all causes 30,518; and from con- 
sumption alone, 10,638; showing that more than one-third of the 
total deaths in that period of life takes place from the prevalence 
ofa single disease ; and if the same inquiry were instituted with 
respect to the existence of other diseases, such as asthma, dropsy, 
diseases of the head, heart, &c., it would be found that more 
than one-half of the whole population would, on medical exa- 
mination, be refused admission into an assurance office. If the 
inquiry be carried to the principal towns in England, like facts 
are elicited—in Birmingham, Liverpool, and Manchester, the 
deaths from all causes per annum are about 5,028, while those 
from consumption are 1,988, forming considerably more than 
one-third of the whole. The same thing will be found to hold 

in the large towns in Scotland, in six of which the deaths 
in a given period, from all causes amounted to 23,078, those 
from consumption alone to 6,359, and from six important diseases 
9,74: in the latter case forming more than 42 per cent. of the 
deaths from all causes. On reference to the returns from the 
city of Glasgow for 1836-40 it will be found that the deaths in 
that period, from all causes, were 14,107, from consumption 4.087, 
and a list of five diseases 6,423, being more than 45 per cent. of 
the deaths from all causes. rea 5 

The diseases here alluded to are such as exist in general in a 
chronic form, frequently for many years prior to death, but 
which, on a strict medical examination, would effectually ex- 
clude the persons so affected from the benefits of life assurance ; 
and since it thus appears that a majority of the population is in- 
cluded in this class, the value and importance of the new feature 
of this Society cannot fail to be justly appreciated. 

The second point to be explained is the fact that there is much 
less risk in assuring diseased lives. This is a feature of para- 
mount and vital importance to the interests of this Society, and 

rves to be carefully considered. ? i se 

The real risk incurred in all assurance transactions consists in 
the chance to which an office is liable of experiencing a different 

ree of mortality from that experienced by the tables on 
which its calculations are founded. This difference is termed 
the factuation of mortality, and will be found to be much less 
among diseased lives than over the general population, and 
among selected lives. 
he deaths from consumption in the metropolis per annum, 
are sufficiently near the annual number which takes place in 
ilasgow, from all causes, to admit of a comparison. and by re- 
ducing the matter to figures it is found that while the fluctua- 
tionper annum in the latter case is as high as 45 per cent., in 
the former it is only 9 per cent., or, in other words, the fluctua- 
tion of mortality in consumption was only one-fifth of the 
other; and in Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham, even 
With the disadvantage of smaller numbers, the fluctuation does 
hot exceed 3 per cent., showing a remarkable uniformity in the 
law which determines the mortality of this disease, and that it 
18 More positive and absolute in its results than that which 
lates the general population. Consumption has here been 
Selected, not because it was considered more favourable in its 
Tesalts, but simply on account of the larger numbers affording 
amore voncegmey | proof of the question under consideration ; 
ut the same test has been applied to a great numbir of other 

8, and like results obtained. Among nine diseases in the 
metropolis. including asthma, dropsy, rheumatism, disease of 
of the heart, of the nervous system, &c.,the fluctuation 
bog only 74 per cent., and in five diseases in a different district 

fluctuation was about 7 per cent., while among eleven in 
another locality, and eve 
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The remarkable uniformity in these results cannot fail to pro- 
duce a conviction of the positive character of the law of mor- 
tality in disease; indeed, there seems to be nothing within the 
who wees of the doctrine of probabilities so well defined as 
the mortality of diseased lives. 
population has frequently been referred to by writers as an ex- 
ample of the certainty of common events, but the preceding 
remarks must show with how much greater certainty the mor- 
tality of diseased lives can be depended on. 

It is perhaps right to state. that in applying the test of fluctu- 
ation to disease, it has not been confined to one place or class of 
lives, but has been extended to the principal towns in England 
and Scotland, as well as to many rural districts in England, and 
included the experience of one or two large societies of select 
lives. This has afforded an opportunity of judging of the effects 
of locality and its sanatory condition on the duration of life, and 
a remarkable fact has thus been developed, viz., that the value 
of life generally is much greater in the country districts than in 
large cities; but that of those persons who suffer from disease 
the value of life is nearly the same. As an example of this—the 
expectation of the age of 3) in the country districts is 36°7 years ; 
in cities (viz. Glasgow) 27°6 years—diflerence 33 per cent. nearly ; 
but take the case of persons of that ae in whom the consumptive 
tendency is developed, and who will ultimately die of consump- 
tion, and their eppeciation of life in the counties of Essex, 
Suffolk. and Norfolk will be found to be 14°5, in cities (Glasgow) 
14°4,and in the Metropolis, Manchester, Kirmingham, 13°9; dif- 
ference ‘017 per cent. (or 1°57 per cent.) It therefore appears, 
that while the difference between country and town life in the 
former case is about 33 per cent., that in the latter instance 
(consumption) the difference is almost nothing, and the results 
nearly uniform. The same thing holds good with some other 
diseases which have been investigated in this manner. This 
fact, although not generally understood, is only what might 
have been expected by a careful consideration of the conclusion 
formerly arrived at—that the fluctuation of the law of mortality 
isease is confined within a very narrow limit, and conse- 
quently little influenced by external circumstances. 

hence appears that the fluctuation in the mortality of 
diseased lives is much less than among select lives and the popu- 
lation generally, and therefore the risk of assuring diseased 
lives must also be less. | 3 

To apply this conclusion to the affairs of an assurance office, 
it may be stated, that supposing the number of lives in a society, 
taking only select lives, was such that the table of mortality 
would indicate 100 deaths per annum, it would be necessary to 
have always sufficient funds at immediate command to meet 145 
deaths; on the other hand, an office assuring only diseased 
lives need not provide for more than 109 deaths per annum; 
that is to say, the risk of assuring diseased lives is, to that of 
average lives, as 9 to 45, ¢ ith. This fact is highly 
important to the interests of this Society, and establishes, 
beyond doubt, the safety and correctness of the principles on 
which it isfounded. — , 

‘or further information, reference is made to the prospectuses 
and other published documents of the Society, which may be 
obtained, on application at the Society's offices, from 

F. G. P. NEISON, Actuary. 


OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 
SNUFFING.—KEMPTON'S PATENT.—These candles 
are greatly improved, and do not require snufling; they burn 
longer and are cheaper than any other candle; the flame is 
steady and brilliant. No metallic or deleterious matter is used 
in the manufacture. Price 8d. perlb. Sold by G. E. Parish, 
agent for exportation, 21}, Bread-street, City; and at the 
Manufactory, Old Bargehouse, Christchurch. Surrey. 


HE NEW DISCOVERY for the NERVES, 
by DR. GRANDISON. Patronized by above 100 of the 
Nobility.—This invaluable Medicine has effected the most won- 
derful Cures, and bestowed the boon of Nervous vigour upon 
Thousands. Many who have proved it will testify, that, by 
perseverance, the trembling hand may become. steay, the 
weak beart strong, and nervous irritability (so often the pre- 
cursor of insanity), may be arrested. It has secured refreshing 
sleep (without containing one particle of any opiate) to those 
who have not enjoyed that blessing for years, and conquered 
the most obstinate indigestion, insuring vigour both of body 
and mind. Sold by all respectable Medicine Venders, in Boxes, 
at Is. ldd., 28, 9d., and 4s. 6d. each, containing advice to the 
Patient, with Testimonials attached. Ask for Dr. GRANDI- 
SON’S Cuarity Picus. 


+ . We —e 

SINGLE BOTTLE of BETTS’S PATENT 
BRANDY may now be obtained in a perfectly genuine 

state. This convenient arrangement for both vender and pur- 
chaser, and their mutual security against deception, is effected 
by the use of Berts’s Patent Metautic Capsuce. made of 
pure and Sottp Mera , (not Tin Foil,) which completely en- 
closes the cork and mouth of the bottle, and is embossed with 
the words “ Berrs’s Patent BRANDY, 7, SMITHFIELD Bars.” 
the focus of which is engraved on a label affixed to each 

ttle. 

In the present day it is ipponsible to produce anything new 
and useful without exciting the cupidity of imitators, Already 
attempts are made to mystify the identity of the original and 
genuine article, by foisting upon the public the contents of 

ottles having a Tin Foil covering, falsely denominated “ a neat 
metallic capsule.” J.T. BETTS & Co. therefore deem it essen- 
tial to impress upon purchasers the absolute necessity of com- 
paring the Embossed Capsules with the Labels, as an infallible 
mode of detecting fraudulent substitutions. 

Bertts’s Patent Branpy, thus protected, may be obtained 
of the undermentioned Wine and Spirit Merchants, at 3s. 6d. per 
Bottle, Bottles included; or at 18s. per Gallon, as heretofore, at 

Bishopszate-street W. Stev 73 an 

Bayswater Charles Simpson, 22, 

Blackfriars-road S. Sileock, No. 1. 

Brixton S. Hawks, Brixton Washway. 

Camden Town George Roberts, 91, High-street. 

Camberwell Robert Sturt, Camberwell-green. 

Drury-lane Nichs. Walker, No. 111. 

Edgeware-road Richard Clayton, No. 118. 

Euston-square ‘Thomas Oliver, Drammond-street. 

Exmouth-street Benjamin Brooks, No. 27. 

Greenwich John Chester, Croom’s Hill. 

Hampstead William Priest. 

Haymarket James Carter, No. 42. 

Holborn Henry Finch. 13, Middle-row. 

King's Cross William Barker, 1, Albiou-place. 

Kingsland-road James Smith, No. 131. 

Knightsbridge John Jones, 20), High-row. 

Lambeth J. H. Watchorn, Marsh-gate. 

Limehouse . Watson, St. Ann’s-place. 

Munster street Thomas Thompson, No. 35. 

Newington Butts William Mouls, 9, High-street. 

New-road J. Arnold, corner Hampstead-road. 

Oxford-street James Thompson, No. 381. 

Pimlico James Watson, 1, Grosvenor-row. 

Regent-street George Rich, Glass House-street. 

Geo. Garrett, Stones’ End. 

Charles Temple. 62, Charlton-street. 
John Short, No. 333. 

E. D. Burton, 21, Pickett-street. 
James Young, No. 108. 

Wm. Coates, 25, High-street. 

G, Potter, 10, Beck ford-row. 

Wm. Garrett, 14, Bolingbroke-row, 
John Jones, 3, Rochester-row. 
James Watson, 7, Great Chapel-street, 
Robert Shaw, 10, Gilbert-buildings, 
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| ©SSRS. BARRY & SON, Stationers and En- 
J «ravers, beg to inform the Nobility and Gentry, that they 
ENGRAVE VISITING CARDs in their best manner—with the 
crest. 6s.; without, 2s. 6d.; and 100 cards, 2s. 6¢. Specimens of 
the above may be selected from a most fashionable assortment 
at their establishments, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, and 122, 
Bishopsgate-street Within ; or sent on application any distance 
free ofexpense. Superfine letter papers, 27s . 
lds. 6d., 128., and 8s. per ream; note ditto, I8s., 16s., 128., 8s. 6s. 
and 4s. per ream. Either of the above papers may be s' iped 
with a coronet, crest, or initials, for the additional charge of 5s, 
perream. Their miscellaneous stock, which is very large, and 
percentony adapted for Presents, as most of their articles may 
procured either plain or of the most costly description, em- 
braces every article of elegant and decorative stationery suitable 
for the boudoir, drawing-room, or counting-house. Messrs. 
& Son are also agents for Mr. R. B. Ede’s Perfumery, and sup- 
ply postage stamps and envelopes at Government prices. 
ETCALFE’S NEW PATTERN TOOTH 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-Brush 
has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose—ls. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, which do not soften like common hair, Flesh 
Brushes, of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 
brushes, which act in the most surprising and success{ul manner. 
The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable pro- 
perties of agp! en vitality, and durability, by means of direct 
importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits 
and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of a genuine 
Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFE’S Sole Establishment, 
130 B.. Oxford-street, one door from _Holles-street. 
Caution—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s,” adopted 
by some houses. 
OOKING-GLASSES.—W. E. GOULD, 19, 
Moorgate-street, Bank, respectfully solicits an inspection 
of his large ASSORTMENT of CHI MNEY GLASSES, of various 
sizes, of superior quality,in rich gilt frames, ich, for elegance 
of design and superiority of workmanship, cannot be surpassed, 
at reduced prices. Cheval and toilet glasses, window cornices. 
picture frames, gilt bordering for rooms, at equally reduce 
prices. Every article manufactured on the Premises, 19, Moor. 
gate-street. A few Second-hand Chimney-glasses for sale cheap. 
* This business was established in the year 1769. 
> IR 7 > . 7 
ECHI’S ELEGANCIES for PRESENTS 
and USE, manufactured on the premises, 4, Leadenhall- 
street, near the India House, London, wholesale, retail, and for 
export.—Ladies’ and Gentlemen's dressing-cases, in leather, 
wood, and papier maché, from 100 guineas each down to 25s,— 
writing desks, 25 guineas down to 12s.—workboxes, 20 guineas to 
: ;. b 















10s.—ladies’ cabinet and jewel cases. assorted—tea-caddie 
most elegant in the world, 12/. to 6/. each, down to 7s. 6d.— 
ladies’ papier maché workboxes, 10/. each down to 3l.—netting 
boxes, 30s. to 23s.—cardboxes, 5/. 5s. to 1ls.—sets of tea trays, 20 
guineas to 5/.—bottle cases, 30s. each—companions, 2/. 10s, to 
10s. 6d. each—pole screens, 9/. the pair—hand screens, 50s. to 
20s. the pair—card racks, 40s. to 25s. the pair—note and cake 
baskets, 50s. to 2's. each—bagatelle tables, 16/. 10s. to 3d. 10s, 
each—leather writing cases, containing a complete dressing 
apparatus. 15/. 10s. to 5/. 10s.—pearl and fancy card cases, 3/. 10s. 
to 10s. each; ivory hair brushes, 4/. to 2/. 10s. per pair—splendid 
cases of seven-day razors, 10/. to 2/. l0s, the set—ivory-handle 
and other highly-finished strops, from 25s. to 3s. each—Wharn- 
cliffe penknives, sporting knives, and fancy scissors, 3/. to 5s. 
each—splendid cases of agate, pearl, and ivory dessert knives 
and table knives, from 42/. to 4/. 4s, the case—a rich variety of 
plate, bronze, gilt, and papier macbé, and table inkstands, from 
6l. to 7s. €d. each. The quality generally of Mechi’s manufac- 
tures, the elegance of their display, and the rare combination 
of excellence and economy, with a very extensive choice of 
stock, will amply repay the trouble of visiting his depét, No. 4, 
Leadenhall-street. 

SHARPE'S SOLUBLE QUININE DENTI- 
WwW FRICE. ommended and used by the Facutrty, for 
preserving the T ‘TH to the latest possible period. ‘The ad- 
vantages of this traly scientific preparation arise from its hold- 
ing, in a state of quintessence, the medicinal properties of Bark 
and Myrrh, which, by a chemical combination, known only to 
the proprietor, are rendered instantly soluble in the juices of 
the mouth; at the same time, it is perfectly free from acid, grit, 
or any pernicious ingredients. By its astringent qualities it pre- 
vents decay, eradicates scurvy, and, by exciting healthy action 
of the gums, prevents their separation from the teeth; or, i 
subject to bleeding, gives,in most cases, immediate, and, by con- 
tinued use, permanent relief. It is strikingly beneficial in affec- 
tions of the mouth, the result of a mercurial or medicinal course ; 
and, when subject to tenderness of the gums arising from cold 
its use is a positive preventive of future attacks. ‘The virtue o 
this celebrated Dentifrice in cleansing, removing incrustations 
and speedily giving a beautiful whiteness to the teeth, as well 
as sweetness to the breath, is unrivalled by any other Tooth 
Powder, whilst its refreshing bitter imparts an agreeable sensa- 
tion to the most discriminating palate. 

Be careful to observe the Proprietor's Signature on the Govern- 
ment stamp.—Prepared and sold by G. Y. SHARPE, Chemist, 
Islington-green, London. ‘To be procured of all respectable 
Medicine Venders, in boxes at Is. 9d. and 2s, 9d. each; and 
through the following Agents:—Sanger, 150, Oxford-street; 
Butler, 4, Cheapside; Hannay & Co. 63, Oxford-street; Ed- 
wards, 67, St. Paul's Churchyard; Barclay & Sons, 95, Farring- 
don-street; Sutton & Co. 10, Bow Churchyard; and J. D, Best, 
14, Grosvenor-street West, Eaton-square. 

. Orders by post immediately attended to. 
OWLAND’S ODONTO, or PEARL DEN- 
TIFRICE, patronized by Her Majesty. H.R.H. Prince 
Albert, the Royal Family, and the several Courts of Europe.— 
A FRAGRANT WHITE POWDER, prepared from Oriental Herbs of 
inestimable virtue, for strengthening, preserving, and cleansing the 
teeth. It eradicates the factitious formation of tartar, and by the 
removal of that extraneous substance lends a salutary growth and 
Sreshness to the gums. It removes from the surface of the teeth the 
spots of incipient decay, polishes and preserves the Enamel, sub- 
stituting for discolour and the aspect of impurity, the most pure 
and pearl-like whiteness: while, from its salubrious and disinfecting 
qualities, it gives sweetness and perfume to the breath, bestowing at 
» cleanliness and the appearance and reality of health, Price 
2s. 9d. per box, duty included. 

CAUTION,.—To protect the Public from Fraud, the Hon, Com- 
missioners of Her Majesty's Stamps have authorized the Proprietors’ 
Signature to be engraved on the Government Stamp, thus— 

A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, Hatton GARDEN, 


Which is affixed to each Box. 
ROWLAND'S KALYDOR.—This elegant and 


fragrant Preparation thoroughly eradicates all Pimples, Spots, 
Redness, Tan, Freckles, and other Defects of the Skin, it imparts a 
youthful roseate hue to the Complerion and renders the Arms 
Hands, and Neck delicately fair, soft, and smooth. Price 4s. 6d. an 
8s. 6d. per bottle, duty included. ‘ 
CAUTION.—Each genuine bottle has the words “ ROWLAND'S 
KALY DOR” printed on the wrapper. The Government Stamp, 
as on the ODONTO, is affixed to each bottle. Be sure to ask for 
“ROWLAND’S Articles.” Sold by them and by Chemists and 
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Conpuit STREET, HANOVER Square, 


Messrs. SAUNDERS & OTLEY have nearly ready for Publication the following NEW WORKS: 
BEAU BRUMMELL. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with Original Letters, Portrait, &c. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LATE GEORGE BRUMMELL, ESQ. 


By CAPT. JESSE, Author of ‘ Notes of a Half-Pay in Search of Health.’ 





The work is interspersed with Anecdotes and Biographical Sketches of many disti 


ished characters of his day, and Extracts from his Album of unpublished pieces by Georgiana 


Duchess of Devonshire ; Fox, Lord John Townshend, Lord Erskine, General Fitzpatrick, R. B. and Tom Sheridan, George Ellis, Canning, Lord Melbourne, &c. 


Il. 
A SECOND EDITION OF 


LIEUT. OUCHTERLONY’S NARRATIVE OF THE CHINESE WAR. 


With Maps and 53 Engravings, from Drawings taken on the spot by the Author. 


II. 
New Work by the Author of ‘Tales of the Colonies.’ In 3 vols. post Svo. 


THE MAN WITHOUT A PROFESSION. 


By CHARLES ROWCROFT, Esq. 


IV. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


TALES OF A LAY BROTHER.—First SertEs:—NEVILLE’S CROSS. 


v. 


New Work by the Author of ‘The Old English Gentleman.’ 


In 3 vols. post &vo. 


THE ENGLISH FIRESIDE: 


A TALE OF THE 


PAST. 


By JOHN MILLS, Esq. 


Messrs. SAUNDERS § OTLEY have lately published the following NEW WORKS : 


I. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
THE LAST OF THE BARONS. 
By SIR E. Le BULWER, Bart. 
“ We take this to he one of the most masterly productions of its anthor.”"— Examiner. 
“The most skilfully constructed, the most splendid romance, that Sir E. L. Bulwer has ever 
penned.”"—Dullin Rrening Mail. I A. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
TALES OF THE COLONIES. 
By C. ROWCROFT, Esq. 2nd Edition. 
“ Since the time of Robinson Crusoe, literature has produced nothing like these ‘ Tales of the 
Colonies.”’— Metropolitan. 
“No mere romance, no mere ficticn, however skilfully managed or powerfully executed, can 
surpass it.’’—John Bull, 
Ill. 
Tu 3 vols. post 8vo. 
THE FORTUNES OF THE FALCONARS. 
by MRS. GORDON, of Campbeltown, Author of ‘ Three Nights ina Lifetime.’ 


* As a transcript of life, these volumes have all the faithfulness of a reflection."’"— Mefropolilan, 

“In Mrs. Gordon's general style of reasoning, we are frequently reminded of the * Ceolebs’ of 
Hannah More. * The Fortunes of the Falconars’ is a clever and interesting novel.""—JoAn Bull, 

* A very agreeable and interesting novel.” —Literary Gazette. 


IV. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
MEN AND WOMEN; or, MANORIAL RIGHTS. 
By the Author of ‘Susan Hopley.’ 

The characters are veritable as truth, or as Daniel Defoe.”"— Eraminer, 

Vv. 

In post Svo. 

THE IRISIE COQUETTE. 
By an IRISH LADY. 


“Here everything is purely natural to that most sad, and yet most merry land, emphatically 
termed the Gem of the Sea.”’— Metropolitan, 


* An admirable novel. 


Vi. 
In Octavo, 


THE LIFE and TIMES of RICHARD CQEUR DE LION. 
By Q. P. Re JAMES, Esq. 


oy. Me, James characters are ay <a Se utmnest, sttention te onbaing ponents. 14 eveots 
i i studied so as to bear the stamp of historic truth, and the very landscapes are 
pelnted with that fidelity which an artist only can bestow.” — Monthly Revic «, 
Vit. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. morocco cloth, gilt, 
THE GLEANER. 
By MRS. C, J. PARKERSON. 
An elegant Work for the Drawing-room or Library table. 
“A judiciously chosen collection of prose and verse from some of our best writers.”’—Lit. Gar. 
“Its aim is to cultivate the mental powers, and inspire the love of the beautiful ont the good.” 
tropotitan. 
“ The extracts are all chosen with the nicest moral propriety.” —Ainsworth's mea : 
VII. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


ANTIGUA AND THE ANTIGUANS. 


. .“ A full account of the colony and its inhabitants. We rejoice not only that Antigua has found 


4 the advantage of an historian, but that what has been done has been done sojwell.”"—Metropolitan. 


In 2 vols. with numerous Illustrations, 


THE PYRENEES, with AN EXCURSION INTO SPAIN. 
By LADY CHATTERTON, Author of ‘ Rambles in Ireland.’ 
“ Lady Chatterton’s sketches breathe of to-day, and yet are redolent of departed ages. The 
admirable illustrations offer another proof of the talents of this accomplished lady."’— Metropolitan. 
xX. 
In.one large volume, with the Arms, bound and gilt, 





Corrected by the Nobility. 


MR. LODGES PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE for 1844 








POR AUTHORS PUBLISHING. 


THE AUTHOR’S PRINTING AND PUBLISHING ASSISTANT. 


A Guide to the Printing, Correcting, and Publishing New Works. 
Fourth Edition, 2s. 6d. cloth gilt, or 3s. post free. 





é NEW PLAN FOR READING AND BOOK SOCIETIES. 
In Small Octavo, 


HINTS FOR THE FORMATION OF READING AND BOOK SOCTETIES 


In every Part of the Kingdom, on a New and Im 


ved Plan. 


This Plan, embracing the facilities afforded by the reduced Postage, Railroads, and Steam Vessels, will extend the accommodations of one of the largest Libraries of the Metropolis 


to the most distant parts of the Empire. 


Sent, gratis and post free, to orders addressed fo 
Messrs. Saunders § Otley, British and Foreign Library, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, London. 


ee 





Printed by James Horses, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, printer, at No. 4, Took’s Court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the said county; and published we 
Francis, of No. 14, Wellington-street North, in the said county, Publisher, at No. 14, in Wellington-street aforesaid ; and sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders.—Agents; for BeoTL AND, Messrs. 


Dradfute, Edinburgh ;—fer Inzaane,J, Cumming, Dublin,—Saturday, March 16, 1844, 
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